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THE ORIGINALITY OF ABSALOM AND ACHITOPHEL 


Ever since Scott published his edition of Dryden’s works, there 
has been little disposition to attribute any great degree of origin- 
ality to Absalom and Achitophel in respect to the Biblical story 
selected to carry the satire. For Scott shows that not only had a 
Bible story been previously used in a poem, closely resembling 
Dryden’s, for political purposes but that the very story of Absalom 
had been employed in 1680 to represent Monmouth’s revolt against 
Charles.t Yet the extent to which the life of King David had been 
applied to political situations in the seventeenth century, and es- 
pecially the degree to which “ Achitophel ” had become, prior to 
Dryden’s poem, a conventional term for disloyal politicians have 
hardly been sufficiently recognized. 

The work largely responsible for the popularity of this Biblical 
episode in political writings was Nathanael Carpenter’s Achitophel, 
or the Picture of a Wicked Politician, the contents of which were 
first contained in three sermons preached before the University of 
Oxford. These, Wood says, were very much applauded by all the 
scholars that heard them, and were eagerly desired to be printed.? 
The first edition was published in Dublin in 1627, but was im- 
mediately withdrawn in order that certain passages suspected of at- 
tacking Arminianism might be deleted. The popularity of the work 
is evidenced by its enjoying five more editions, three published at 
London, 1629, 1633, 1638, and two at Oxford, 1640, 1641. In the 
dedication Carpenter defines his composition as “a sacred Tragedy, 
consisting of four chief Actors, viz. David an anointed King: 


1 Works of John Dryden, 1808, IX, 197-207. 
2 Athenae Oxoniensis, ed. P. Bliss, 1815, II, col. 421. 
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Absolon an ambitious prince: Achitophel a wicked politician, and 
Hushai a loyal subject: a passage of history for variety pleasant, 
for instruction useful, for event admirable.” The author’s purpose, 
however, is much the same as that of the “ character” writers of 
the period, though his method is different. By thoroughly analyz- 
ing the story of Absalom and Achitophel as it is revealed in the 
Scriptures, he draws a “character” of a crafty politician, and 
applies it to local conditions, especially to the machinations of the 
Catholics. 

It seems that Achitophel first became a popular term with the 
Puritans on the eve of the civil war to designate what they con- 
sidered to be the evil influences surrounding the king. One speaker 
in supporting certain puritan policies characterized his time as 
an “Age (Mr. Speaker) that hath produced and brought forth 
Achitophells, Hammans, Woolsies, Empsons, and Dudlies.... 
And I doubt not, but when his Majesty shall be truly informed of 
such matters, as we are able to charge them withall, we shall have 
the same justice against them, which heretofore hath been against 
their Predecessours, in whose wicked steps they have trodden.” * 
About the same time another puritan orator in speaking of the 
enemies of parliament proclaimed that all members of the latter 
had banded together “ To defeat the Counsels of these Achitophels, 
which would involve us, Our Religion, our being, our Lawes, our 
liberties . . . in one universall and general desolation, to defeat 
I say, the Counsels of evil Achitophels.” * Achitophel, as the repre- 
sentative of the whole tribe of wicked politicians, became so popular 
that he passed into ballad literature. After portraying with great 
gusto the imminent destruction of the bishops, the puritan poet 
concludes, 


Thus did the counsell of Achitophell 
Unto these Doctors prove a dismal Cell.° 


Naturally the story proved popular in the pulpit, and due ap- 
plication was made of it to contemporary conditions, both from 
the puritan and the royalist points of view. In a sermon preached 
before the House of Commons, Sept. 24, 1645, and ordered printed 


* Mr. Grimston’s Speech, In the High Court of Parliament, 1641, p. 15. 

*Densell Hollis, Speech at the delivery of the Protestation to the Lords 
of the upper House of Parliament, 4 May, 1641, p. 7. 

5 The Prentises Prophicie, 1642, p. 3. 
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by that body, Samuel Gibson first discussed the narrative and then 
applied it to the political crisis of his own day, with the fervent 
prayer that “all the enemies of the King and Parliament be as 
that young man Absolom, and that old Fox Ahitophel.”* But the 
story could serve both parties equally well. The same year a 
Royalist thoroughly analyzed it, with a running application to the 
sad state to which the Puritans had reduced England, and con- 
cluded in this manner: “ This is the true Story of this Rebellion, 
faithfully extracted out of the Holy Writ, where it is Recorded; 
Scarce to be parallel’d untill these unhappy Times, whence it 
seemes they have taken their President. It needs no other Ap- 
plication.” * 

Thus we see that in the unsettled conditions preceding and 
attending the civil war both Royalist and Puritan utilized the Bible 
story, or at least made use of the name of Achitophel to express 
their political condemnations. The restoration of Charles provided 


* The Ruine of the Authors and Fomentors of Civill Warres, p. 27. This 
is one of the very few instances where the spelling of the name follows 
the authorized version. Richard Garnett (Age of Dryden, p. 21n.) thinks 
it “worth remarking that although not yet a Roman Catholic, Dryden in 
this name employs the orthography, not of the authorized version, but of 
the Vulgate.” Needless to say, Dryden was merely following the usual 
spelling of the name in the seventeenth century. 

™The italics are the author’s; see Absolom’s Rebellion. As it is Re- 
corded in the 2 Sam. Chap. 15, 16, 17, 18 &€ 19. With some Observations 
upon the Severall Passages thereof. Too fit a Patterne for the present 
Times, whereinto we are Fallen. Oxford, 1645. Other examples of the 
conventional use of Achitophel are found in certain royalist effusions such 
as Francis Wortley’s Characters and Elegies, 1646, p. 27, in which the 
author compares the treason of Britanicus [Marchmont Needham?] to 
that of Achitophel, and expresses the wish that all traitors may meet 
Achitophel’s fate; and Mercurius Britanicus His Welcome to Hell: With 
the Divills Blessing to Britanicus, 1647, in which occur the lines 

Nay thou shalt set thy house in order too, 

And in thy death Achitophell out-do, 

* * * * * * * 

And therefore, in thy death thou shall excell 

That great grave Councellor Achitophell. 
And another Royalist advises the puritan “Masters of Wit and State- 
craft to have before their eyes the unsuccessful ends of Achitophel, the 
Oracle of the times he lived in.” Peter Heylyn, Cosmographie, 1652, “To 
the Reader.” 
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an even closer parallel with certain episodes in David’s life, 
especially his exile and restoration,* which was seized upon with 
avidity by preachers and poets eager to stand in the good graces of 
their sovereign. One ecclesiastical congratulator says, with the 
air of a man making a new discovery, “ If we compare the example 
of that king who is the present subject of our admiration with 
King David, as to those things we have spoken of him, we shall 
find them extreamly like one unto another,” and the whole purpose 
of his sermon “is only to shew you the admirable conformity that 
is between those two Kings.”® In some sermons of the day the 
parallel was developed to the farthest possible limits, one preacher 
listing and discussing fifteen particulars in which the lives of the 
two kings were similar. He even compares the cave in En-gedi in 
which David took up his abode, with the hollow oak where Charles 
is said to have hidden.*° 


® Verrall says the “parallel was obvious enough, and it was indeed a 
common habit in political sermons to compare Charles with David.” He 
also refers to such a comparison in Dryden’s Astraea Reduw and in Lee’s 
verses prefixed to The State of Innocence, in which the latter urges Dryden 
to develop the parallel (Lectures on Dryden, pp. 56-58). A. W. Ward 
states that the parallel “was a commonplace of restoration poetry” 
(Cam. Hist. Eng. Lit., VIII, 41). Scott refers (op. cit., IX, 200n.) to 
John Rich’s Verses on the blessed and happy Coronation of Charles the II, 
1661, in which occur the lines, 

Preserve thy David, and he that rebells, 
Confound his Councells, like Achitophels. 


Other poems that may be cited are John Quarles’ Rebellion’s Downfall, 
1662, and an undated ballad, probably of this period, entitled His Majesties 
miraculous Preservation By the Oak, Maid, and Ship. 

® Anthony Hulsius, The Royal Joy. Or, A Sermon of Congratulation, p. 
11. This was preached at Breda, May 23, 1660, the day before Charles’ 
departure for England. In a sermon preached June 28, 1660, William 
Creed claims that “The Author of this book of Samuel, or the Kings, 
seemes to have been a Register of our times, and to have foretold of these 
same changes, we in our days have lived to see,” and he elaborates upon 
the comparison of the modern with the ancient king. Judah’s Return to 
their Allegiance, and David’s Return to his Crown and Kingdom, 1660, 
p. I. 

10R, Feltman in a sermon preached May 29, 1660, and entitled Davids 
Recognition, with a Parallel betwixt his and our present Soveraigns Suf- 
ferings and Deliverances. For another elaborate comparison consult 
Clement Barksdale’s sermon delivered May 24, 1660, The Kings Return. 
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The sermons which have just been cited are sufficiently numerous 
to compel the conclusion that the association of the English sover- 
eign with David must have accompanied the former until his 
death, though his life as king hardly conformed to scriptural 
teachings. Indeed, Charles himself seems to have courted the 
comparison. While his fate was still in the balance, the monarch 
addressed a letter to the peers of England in which he sought to 
make political capital of the parallel: “ Again we call upon our 
Peers, who cannot be insensible that the Streams of your own 
Honour must necessarily fail, when the Fountain which should 
feed them is diverted; We advise you to learn of the Hebrews, 
who after that absence of their King David (more than seven times 
doubled by our sufferings) grew to contention for bringing home 
their persecuted Prince.” *t While it is quite possible that Charles 
gave the cue to his clerical adulators, the inference is unnecessary 
in view of the well established tradition regarding the use of the 
comparison. ‘This letter, however, assumes some importance in 
the light of a widely accepted account, which has its origin in 
the 1716 edition of Tonson’s Miscellany Poems (11. 1), that Dryden 
undertook his poem at the instigation of Charles, for it strength- 
ens this account, and indicates that the king may have been res- 
ponsible for the form of the satire as well as its purpose. 

Although the story of David’s exile and restoration comprises 
the greater part of the parallels cited, Achitophel is by no means 
slighted, but is used generally to designate the enemies of the 
king.4? As the poems mentioned in a previous note show, he still 
represented the false politician; in fact, he became so widely and 
frequently used as the prototype of traitors that a verb was coined 
from his name, the surest evidence of the identification of a type 


See also James Buck’s St. Paul’s Thanksgiving, May 10, 1660; R. Mosson’s 
England’s Gratulation For the King and his Subjects Happy Union, May 
10, 1660; George Willington’s The Thrise Welcome and happy Inaugura- 
tion of our most Gracious Sovereign, King Charles, 1660. The sermons and 
other references cited in this article, for the majority of which I am in- 
debted to my wife, are only representative, and their number could easily 
be augmented by further investigation. 

114 Letter from His Maty. King Charles IId. To his Peers the Lords 
in England, 1660. Since Thomason gives March 20 as the date of pub- 
lication, this letter preceded all the sermons that have been noticed. 

12 See especially W. Creed’s Judah’s Return. 
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with a name. In a poem of the period, the failure of the Puritans 
is ascribed to their plotting against each other: 


So all their Projects broke, not any held 
One by another out-Achitophel’d.** 


And for a number of years Achitophel served a useful purpose in 
affording a term of reproach to be leveled at the discomfited 
Puritans. In speaking of the way in which the puritan leaders 
had misled the ignorant people, Samuel Parker remarks, “So 
easie a thing is it for your crafty Achitophels to arm Faction with 
Zeal, and to draw the Multitudes into Tumults and Seditions under 
Colour of Religion.”** George Vernon applies the name more 
specifically in his attack on John Owen, when he says the latter 
“crept into his [Cromwell’s] favour, was nourished in his bosome, 
and continued his Achitophel to his dying day.” *® 

One might say that any political disturbance of any importance 
during this period was sure to inspire reference to the Biblical 
traitor. In a sermon preached on the anniversary of the gunpowder 
plot and largely inspired by the recent popish plot, Henry Dove 
introduces the deadly parallel, concluding with the words, “I shall 
leave it to your memories to run the parallel between David’s 
Conspirators and these Traytors, in the secresie of their Counsels, 
designs laid deep as Hell, and black as utter darkness, in the 
maliciousness of their calumnies and imbitter’d slanders, in the 
insolence of their insurrection and bold-fac’d Rebellion.” *® But 
no political situation could possibly furnish so close a parallel as 
Monmouth’s disaffection. Here was the story of a king’s son egged 
on by politicians to revolt against his father and adopting practices 


18 H. Beeston Winton, A Poem to His most Eacellent Majesty Charles the 
Second, 1660, p. 6. Two years later Wither, in Verses intended to the 
King’s Majesty, expresses a desire for 

So much worth, at least, as did commend 
His loyalty, whom David call’d his friend; 
And wit enough to make a parallel 

Of evry traytor with Achitophel. 

14.4 Letter to a Friend Concerning some of Dr. Owen’s Principles and 
Practices, 1670, p. 27. 

18 4 Defence and Continuation of the Ecclesiastical Politie, 1671, p. 684. 

16 4 Sermon Preached before the Honourable House of Commons... 
November 5, 1680. 
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suggestive of the Scriptures. The application of the Biblical story 
to the affair was inevitable. We are not surprised, then, to find 
one who signs himself C. F. addressing a Letter** to Monmouth, 
which urges him to desist from his treasonable course, and makes 
the most out of the example of Absalom and his wicked politicians. 
In a very short tract published the same year an ever closer parallel 
is traced between the scriptural characters and Monmouth and 
Shaftesbury.** Certainly by the time Dryden’s satire appeared, 
the comparison had been considerably overworked. It is not 
strange, then, to hear one of Shaftesbury’s adherents say, evidently 
in scorn of Dryden’s originality, 


Let them with their Poetick Malice swell. 
Falsely apply the Story, known so well, 
Of Absolom, and of Achitophel.’® 


It is not hard to understand why the vicissitudinous life of King 
David, and especially the episode of Absalom and Achitophel, 
should have figured prominently in the treatises, sermons, speech- 
es, and poems of a period so troublesome for English kings as the 
seventeenth century. Even though it was not until the last years 
of the reign of Charles II that a clear parallel for Absalom was 


furnished, he could very well be used to represent rebellion in 
general. As for Achitophel, political strife was so intense and feel- 
ing ran so high that every faction needed some term into which 
could be packed all the hatred and contempt inspired by the sup- 
posedly wicked and deceitful practices of the other factions. Such 


174 Letter to his Grace the Duke of Monmouth, this 15th of July, 1680. 
By a true Lover of his Person and the Peace of this Kingdom. This is to 
be found in the Somers Tracts, ed. Walter Scott, VIII, 216. See also 
Scott’s edition of Dryden’s Works, IX, 199-200. 

18 Absolom’s Conspiracy; or The Tragedy of Treason, London, 1680. See 
the Harleian Miscellany, 1811, VII, 530. Malone pointed out that several 
months before the appearance of Dryden’s poem, a satire entitled The 
Badger in the Fouw-Trap, applied the name Achitophel to Shaftesbury: 

Some call me Tory, some Achitophel, 

Some Jack-a-Dandy, some old Machiavel. 
See Critical and Miscellaneous Prose Works of John Dryden, ed. E. Malone, 
1800, I, 141n. Malone, although he was familiar with Carpenter’s book, 
thought Dryden was entirely original in his choice of the Biblical story. 

194 Loyal Congratulation To the Right Honorable, Anthony, Earl of 
Shaftesbury, London, 1681. 
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a term as Achitophel was all the more useful when it was expedient 
to attack the counsellors of a ruler rather than the ruler himself, 
as in the case of Charles I, to castigate living Puritans for the deeds 
of Cromwell who was beyond punishment, and to show some ten- 
derness to the son of a king. Yet when everything is taken into 
consideration, the wide use of the story is still remarkable. Dryden 
or possibly Charles, could not have shown less originality in the 
selection: of the vehicle for the satire. This fact, of course, does 
in no way detract from Dryden’s originality in his treatment of 
the parallel, nor from his vigorous satire and energetic verse. 


RicHarp F. JONES 
Washington University, 


St. Louis 





DRYDEN AND THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


In the London Mercury for March, 1930, Mr. Roswell G. Ham 
has reprinted a prologue and two epilogues by Dryden which have 
hitherto remained uncollected. This in itself is an important 


contribution to the Dryden canon and will earn Mr. Ham the 
gratitude of the lovers of Dryden’s poetry—now a growing num- 
ber. He has, however, also added a commentary on the Epilogue 
spoken at Oxford, March 19, 1680/1, in which he presents some 
far-reaching conclusions regarding Dryden’s life. They are chal- 
lenging enough to deserve careful examination. 

Mr. Ham’s theory as to the importance of this epilogue is some- 
what complicated. On the one hand, Dryden is represented as 
courting the good-will of Oxford with an eye to ecclesiastical or 
academic preferment; on the other, he is represented as under- 
going at Oxford, before writing this epilogue, a sort of crisis in 
political sympathies, and returning to London after the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament “with his political and religious horoscope 
cast.” The two strands are interwoven in Mr. Ham’s account, but 
for convenience I shall discuss them in turn. 

Dryden’s Oxford ambition, Mr. Ham thinks, was “clearly in 
mind by July, 1676.” It is revealed in the Prologue beginning 


Though actors cannot much of learning boast, 


which has hitherto been assigned conjecturally to 1681, but which 
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Mr. Ham, with great plausibility, assigns to 1676 on the strength 
of a note in the Bodleian manuscript, Eng. Poet. H.4.1 “ We may,” 
he says, “ begin to suspect his hidden motives” from the conclud- 
ing lines: 

If his Ambition may those Hopes pursue, 

Who with Religion loves your Arts and you, 

Oxford to him a dearer Name shall be, 

Than his own Mother University. 

Thebes did his green unknowing Youth ingage, 

He chuses Athens in his riper Age. 


Mr. Ham does not find these hidden motives in the other Oxford 
prologues and epilogues hitherto printed, which he passes over 
with the general comment, entirely correct, that “in style and 
temper they stand apart.” But the epilogue for the occasion of 
the Oxford Parliament in 1681, now “ reprinted for the first time 
since its delivery,” reveals Dryden in the full career of his “ ambi- 
tion.” “ Here, in his official capacity, he transformed his stage 
into a pulpit and composed what might well have served as the 
invocation to the momentous parliament.” This ecclesiastical 
imagery may puzzle the reader who first scans the epilogue with 
an unprejudiced eye, but Mr. Ham explains it: “Just what was 


signified by his long and assiduous cultivation of Oxford’s good 
will stands revealed in an unnoticed news letter of June 30, 1687. 
Here it is announced that 


A mandate is said to be gone down [to] Oxford for Mr. Dryden to 
go out Doctor of Divinity, and also that he will be made President of 
Magdalen College. Rept. of Royal Hist. MSS. Com. Downshire, 1, 1. 251.” 


It is evident, then, that Mr. Ham has built up his theory of 
Dryden’s ambition, and his interpretation of the epilogue and the 
prologue, on this passage from a news letter, which, though he 
omits to mention the fact, was addressed to Messrs. Goodwin and 
Martin, Merchants in Marseilles. The writer was evidently retail- 
ing current London gossip. The occasion of the gossip does not 
appear to be known to Mr. Ham. He says that “ though Magdalen 
College, in particular, sturdily resisted the ‘ Popish’ designs of 
James IT, when he came to the throne four years later, the chances 


*See also W. J. Lawrence, “ Oxford Restoration Prologues,” TLS., Jan. 
16, 1930. 
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are that his continuance in power would have seen the attainment 
of Dryden’s ambition,” and then he goes on to quote the news 
letter as above. But the resistance of Magdalen came, not in 1685, 
as Mr. Ham implies, but at the very time of the news letter, in 
1687. Dr. Henry Clerke, the President of Magdalen, died on 
March 24. On April 5 a mandamus was issued by James requir- 
ing the College to elect to the place a Catholic, one Anthony 
Farmer. The Vice President and Fellows petitioned against this 
mandamus, and on April 15 elected John Hough. For their dis- 
obedience they were on May 28 cited before the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, which on June 22 declared Hough’s election void and 
suspended the Vice President and one Fellow. On August 14 the 
Royal mandate went down for the admission of Samuel Parker, 
Bishop of Oxford, to the place of President, but not until October 
was Hough ejected, his doors broken open, and Parker put in 
possession of the President’s lodgings.” It was on June 30, after 
the Fellows had been before the Ecclesiastical Commission, that, 
so far as we know, rumour first mentioned Dryden in connection 
with the affair. We are not, however, without a contemporary 
evaluation of this rumour. It is a passage in a letter of August 2, 
unnoticed by Mr. Ham, but on the face of it of more authority 
than an ordinary news letter, addressed as it is to Sir R. Verney. 
“The Ecclesiastical Commissioners sat on Friday.—They have put 
off the fellows of Magdalen College, who were removed for contempt 
till Friday next. What was charged against Farmer [some scan- 
dalous accusations], was proved against him by near 20 witnesses. 
. . . I suppose he is laid aside. There is talk of Dryden, but I 
believe without ground.” * 

The talk about Dryden’s Oxford ambitions in 1687 has there- 
fore the semblance of being entirely occasional. Only after the 
disreputable Farmer had been rejected by the College and dropped 
by the King, and the town stirred to expectation of the next step, 
was the name of Dryden mentioned. But even if we should grant 
that Dryden might have pressed for this appointment in June, 
1687, and had desired the degree of Doctor of Divinity to qualify 
him, it would be imputing prescience to him to say that this was 
precisely what was signified by his prologue of 1676 and his epi- 


2 Magdalen College and King James II. Ed. J. R. Bloxom. Oxford, 1886. 
’ Hist. MSS. Comm., 7th Rep. (1879), App., 504b. 
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logue of 1681. Nor is there any ground for supposing with Mr. 
Ham, that in spite of his failure in 1687, Dryden’s plans were 
entirely feasible, so much so that he would undoubtedly have had 
the headship of an Oxford college had James continued on the 
throne longer. But speculation on such a topic is idle. 

But this was not the only case where London gossip connected 
the name of Dryden with an Oxford vacancy. Mr. Ham might 
have made good use of the rumour current earlier the same year. 
Dr. Thomas James, warden of All Soul’s, died on January 5. A 
letter to Robert Harley reports under date of February 1: 


Mr. Leopold Finch is by the Queen’s interest, his brother marrying one 
of the maids of honour, stept in to be Warden of All Souls College, Dr. 
James dying soon after you went hence, to the disappointment of Dr. Plot, 
for whom Walker made all his: interest, and of Dryden, for whom others 
did stickle.* 


But this report should be compared with that of Wood, who in his 
diary under date of January 21 says: 


Leopold Finch, M. A., and regent ad placitum, was admitted by the fel- 
lows warden by vertue of a mandamus from the King. . . . One [William] 
Harrington, a junior Master of that house, offer’d 250 guineas to Robert 
Brent of the Treasury to get a mandamus, but could not effect it. [Mat- 
thew] Tindal also of that house, put in to get another, but prevail’d not. 
Mr. [Obadiah] Walker endeavored to get Dr. [Robert] Plot in, but was too 
late. Dr. Plot then promised if he could get it he would declare.*® 


It is apparent that the rumour about Dryden’s candidacy either 
did not reach Wood, who was otherwise very circumstantially 
informed, or else that he did not think it worth writing down. 

It might, of course, be objected that the persistence of this sort 
of rumour constitutes evidence of a sort that Dryden was at. this 
time urging the King to give him some lucrative and honorable 
Oxford appointment. Fortunately, it seems possible to bring Dry- 
den’s own testimony in to settle the matter. His letter to Etherege 
on February 16, 1687, is a series of variations on the theme of 
idleness. 

“T have made my court to the King,” he says, “once in seven months, 


have seen my Lord Chamberlain [Lord Mulgrave] full as often. I believe, 
if they think of me at all, they imagine I am very proud, but I am 





* Hist. MSS. Comm., Portland MS8S., 111 (1894), 397. 
5 Wood’s Life and Times, I, 208. 
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gloriously lazy. ... I might probably get something [evidently for his 
son] at court, but my Lord Sunderland, I imagine, thinks me dead while 
I am silently wishing him all prosperity. For wishes cost me no more 
than thinking.” 


For Dryden to bend his energies to be made Warden of All Soul’s 
in January, and write in this strain to Etherege in February, was 
only to incur the risk of making himself sublimely ridiculous to 
his best friends. More than this, however, Dryden lets escape in 
the same letter a pointed criticism of the precipitous policy of 
James: 


I cannot help hearing that white sticks change their masters, and that 
officers of the army [“ alluding,” says the editor, “ to the dismissal of Lord 
Rochester from the Treasury and Lord Lumley and Shrewsbury from 
their colonelcies ”] are not immortal in their places, because the King finds 
they will not vote for him in the next sessions. Oh, that our Monarch 
would encourage noble idleness by his own example as he of blessed memory 
did before him, for my mind misgives me that he will not much advance 
his affairs by stirring. I was going on, but am glad to be admonished 
by the paper.® 


This important passage throws light not only on Dryden’s sup- 
posed courtiership, but also on the political aspects of The Hind 


and the Panther, over which Dryden must at that very time have 
been laboring. We cannot enter, however, on that subject; the 
question here is simply whether Dryden was at this time seeking, 
through influence at the Court, to satisfy his supposed ambition 
regarding Oxford. 

To return to the prologue and epilogue, it should be remarked 
that, if Dryden desired a divinity degree or an academic position, 
he chose a strange avenue towards either by writing prologues and 
epilogues for Wood’s tennis court. He might have submitted to 
Oxford a specimen of the epic poem he longed to write; or have 
dedicated to them some work of scholarship or criticism by way of 
attracting attention to his learning and abilities. And he might 
have sought the intervention of his friend, the Duke of Ormond, 
the venerated Chancellor of the University. But Dryden appears 
not to have thought of doing these things. It is possible after all 
that when Dryden in the Prologue of 1676 referred to his “ ambi- 


® Sybil Rosenfeld, The Letterbook of Sir George Etherege, Oxford (1928), 
356-7. 
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tion,” he had in mind solely his poetical ambition, and it is pos- 
sible that what he most desired from Oxford was an appreciation 
of his literary genius. The lines of the Prologue seem to indicate 
just that. 

Mr. Ham’s other theory, that the Epilogue of 1681 is connected 
with a crisis in Dryden’s political views, may be dismissed more 
briefly. He thinks that Dryden, as Poet Laureate and Historio- 
grapher Royal, must have made the trip to Oxford with the players. 
“We may imagine him in the centre of things,” says Mr. Ham, 
“with his powerful prologues.” It is possible, I suppose, that 
Dryden was in Oxford during those tumultuous days and that he 
came rather suddenly to the conclusion that the Whigs were carry- 
ing matters too far, even to the verge of Civil War, and that a pow- 
erful epilogue after the play on Saturday night was necessary to 
ensure success to the Tory cause in the parliamentary session begin- 
ning Monday morning. But the Epilogue calls for no such expla- 
nation. It might very well have been finished in London two weeks 
before. It is very definitely addressed, not to the University, but 
to the members of parliament and their retainers. It expresses a 
hope that the peacefulness of Oxford might quiet the turbulence 
of political faction—but this had been the hope of the Court party 
since January; in the meantime, says the poet, 


Some vacant hours allow to your delight; 
Mirth is the pleasing bus’ness of the night, 
The King’s Prerogative, The People’s Right: 
Were all your hours to Sullen Cares confin’d, 
The body would be Jaded by the mind. 

’Tis Wisdom’s part betwixt Extremes to steer, 
Be Gods in Senates, but be Mortals here. 


Thus it ends. “ He was not weakened by this prayer over the ill- 
starred assembly,” comments Mr. Ham, who is in the next sentence 
hastening on towards the news letter of 1687 about the divinity 
degree. But it is equally inept to call it a prayer and to suggest 
that Dryden might have been weakened by its failure to control 
the turbulent parliament. The King himself delivered a speech 
on Monday morning, which failed in the same sense; but return 
to Windsor weakened he certainly did not. The dissolution of 
the parliament was a Tory triumph which left the Whigs stunned ; 
it was not Charles or his Poet Laureate, it was the Whigs who 
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were weakened,—so much in fact that in little more than three 
months Shaftesbury was in the Tower. Mr. Ham therefore inverts 
matters when he suggests that Dryden, on perceiving the political 
ineffectiveness of his epilogue, turned for consolation to his secret 
Oxford ambitions. In short, there is no warrant for attributing 
such biographical importance to this epilogue or for speaking of 
its occasion as casting Dryden’s “ political and religious horoscope.” 
It is a counsel of peace and moderation such as Dryden gave also 
at other moments of stress. But the most important fact about it 
probably remains that it is excellent poetry; and we shall probably 
come nearest to the truth about Dryden if we proceed on the theory 
that his dearest ambition was not to be a politician or pamphleteer, 
divine or critic or even dramatist, but to be a poet. 


Louis I. BREDVOLD 
University of Michigan 





SMOLLETT’S VERSES AND THEIR MUSICAL SETTINGS 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


In his admirable study + of Smollett’s verse, Mr. Buck recently 
favored the old conjecture, first advanced by Robert Chambers, that 
The Tears of Scotland in its initial appearance was called The 
Groans of Scotland. No one, however, has pointed out that in 
The General Advertiser * for July 16, 1746, the following six-penny 
pamphlet was advertised: The Groans of Scotland, or The Lamenta- 
tions of the Ancient Genius of Caledonia for the Miseries of that 
Country. Infandum Regina jubes removare [sic] dolorem. Virg. 
Printed for M. Cooper, at the Globe in Pater-noster-Row. This 
Day is published. Price 6d. Unfortunately no copy of this pub- 
lication is available for examination, but there is not the slightest 
doubt that it was this piece which was listed in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine * for July 1746, as The Groans of Scotland, 6 d. Cooper. 
It is possible that this composition was Smollett’s first publication, 


1 Smollett as Poet by Howard S. Buck, Yale University Press, 1927, 
pp. 23-33. 

* The same notice is repeated on July 17, 1746. 

* Gentleman’s Magazine, xvi (1746), 388. 
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because a few weeks later the same publisher, M. Cooper at the 
Globe in Pater-noster-Row, was dispensing copies of Advice to the 
London public. Moreover Smollett’s The Tears of Scotland is in 
effect the lament of “ Caledonia for the miseries of that Country.” 
It is equally possible that The Groans of Scotland was another 
treatment of the same subject by a forgotten author. In any event 
we shall see that The Tears of Scotland was provided with a musical 
setting as early as December, 1746. 

Regarding the music for this poem Mr. McKillop‘ has con- 
tributed a pertinent bit of information in pointing out that accord- 
ing to Newbery’s Art of Poetry on a New Plan (London, 1762, 1, 
76-78), Smollett’s lyric was “ set to music by Mr. Oswald, just after 
the late rebellion,” and that there was a collection of songs “ set to 
music by James Oswald” listed in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
July, 1751, an anthology also cited by Mr. Noyes.® Concerning 
James Oswald a fair amount of information is available. Accord- 
ing to Kidson,* Oswald left Edinburgh for London in 1741, and 
was associated with John Simpson in a music shop near St. 
Martin’s Church. During the period 1740-1750 there flourished 
the Society of the Temple of Apollo attended probably by Oswald, 
Charles Burney, Capt. John Reid, the Earl of Kelly, Mallett and 
Thomson. It is quite likely that Smollett frequented this circle, as 
it was composed chiefly of Scots, who were of course closely associ- 
ated during the parlous days following the Rebellion of 1746. Under 
the patronage of Frederick, Prince of Wales, the society apparently 
flourished; some of Oswald’s numerous musical collections were 
dedicated to the Prince, and when in 1761 Frederick’s son became 
king, Oswald was made Chamber Composer to his Majesty. Oswald 
was both a pleasing musician’ and a considerable composer, whose 
work is marked by refinement and a charming simplicity, and 
much of his music survives in contemporary English and Scotch 


“Notes on Smollett ” by Alan D. McKillop in PQ., vir (1928), 368. 

5 The Letters of Tobias Smollett, M.D., ed. E. S. Noyes, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1926, p. 118. 

®Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, London, 1927, 111, 778, 
article by Frank Kidson. For a fuller account of Oswald see an essay 
by Kidson in The Musical Antiquary, 11 (1910-11), 34-41. 

7For the tribute of Benjamin Franklin in 1765, see Tytler, A. F. T., 
Lord Woodhouselee’s Memoirs of Kames, Edinburgh, 1807, 1, 25. 
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magazines, and in the collections of the British Museum and of 
The National Library of Scotland. Among his works is a pleasing 
air ® composed for Collins’ imperishable “ Ode Written in 1746,” 
also occasioned by Culloden. That Oswald was a friend of Smol- 
lett is more than likely, for, as we shall see, he set to music at 
least four lyrics by the author of Roderick Random. 

We do not know exactly when Oswald’s music for The Tears of 
Scotland, with or without the words, was first published. The 
earliest reference is that given in the General Advertiser for Dec. 
3, 1746: 


This Day is published Price 1s. The Land of Cakes Book the First. 
Containing Six Songs set to Musick in the true Scots Taste. To which is 
added, The Tears of Scotland. Printed for R. Williams, and sold by Mr. 
Oswald im St. Martin’s Church-yard; J. Newberry m St. Paul’s Church- 
yard; and W. Owen, next Door to the Devil-Tavern, Temple-Bar. 


If a copy of this publication should become available, it would be 
interesting of course to collate the poem (assuming that the words 
as well as the music were published) with the version printed in 
the imperfect leaflet ° at the Harvard Library, as well as with the 
standard version. It seems very likely that the above publication 
presented Oswald’s music for the first time. There are, however, 
two accessible versions of Oswald’s music for The Tears of Scot- 
land. Without implying any chronological sequence we may desig- 
nate as version A that printed in Oswald’s The Caledonian Pocket 
Companion Containing a favourite Collection of Scotch Tunes with 
Variations for the German Flute or Violin. Bk. IV. London— 
Printed for the Author and sold at his Musick Shop in St. Martin's 
Church Yard in the Strand. n. d. (Date conjectured in Br. Mus. 
Cat. 1750-60). Version B is found in English Songs.11 The 
music in these two anthologies is virtually identical. Version B 
gives the first two stanzas of the poem, and in the second stanza 
we find “where late they fed their wanton flocks,” as in the 
Harvard leaflet. The music itself, in E Minor, with its simple 


In The Musical Magazine by Mr. Oswald and other celebrated Masters, 
London [1761-22], Br. Mus. E. 1747a., p. 60. 

*See Buck, op. cit., 25. 

1° Br. Mus. e. 1290 (Bk. Iv, p. 14). 

11 Br. Mus. 1, 530, p. 100 [London, 17507]. 
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but effective themes, shifting occasionally into major strains, is 
not unworthy of the spirit of the poem. 

Another musical setting for Smollett’s first poem was composed 
at an uncertain date during the eighteenth century by Allan 
Masterton: “ Mourn, Hapless Caledonia, Mourn Written upon the 
Battle of Culloden by Tobias Smollet Air—The Tears of Cale- 
donia,—composed for this work by Allan Masterton, Edinburgh.” *” 
Here the musical treatment, in D minor, is inferior to Oswald’s. 

Next in order of publication are certain lyrics which first 
appeared in Roderick Random. In the second volume ** we have 
the following verses recited by the hero: 


On Celia playing on the harpsicord and singing 


I. 
When Sapho struck the quiv’ring wire, 
The throbbing breast was all on fire: 
And when she rais’d the vocal lay, 
The captive soul was charm’d away! 


II. 
But had the nymph, possess’d with these 
Thy softer, chaster pow’r to please; 
Thy beauteous air of sprightly youth, 
Thy native smiles of artless truth; 


III. 


The worm of grief, had never prey’d 
On the forsaken, love-sick maid: 

Nor had she mourn’d an happless flame, 
Nor dash’d on rocks her tender frame. 


It is not surprising to find that this pleasing lyric was set to 
music in the eighteenth century, and that it is still preserved. At 
the top of the sheet of music one reads: “ When Sappho Tun’d 
the Raptur’d Strain Sung by Mr. Webb, in the concert for the 
New Musical Fund, at the King’s Theatre, Haymarket: Written 
by Dr. Smollet Set to Music by Dr. Hayes.1* Entered at Sta- 


12 Br. Mus G. 370 Scotish Airs—Pleyel (Set 4, No. 87), ed. G. Thomson, 
Edinburgh. 

18 Roderick Random, 1748, 1, 31. 

14 Philip Hayes, Mus. D. (1738-1797), organist at New College and at 
Magdalen College, Oxford, professor of Music at Oxford. 


2 
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tioners Hall Lond. Printed by Skillern, St. Martins Lane, for 
the Author & may be had at the Music Shops. Price 1s.”** 
Hayes’ air, with its sensuous theme in E Major, and elaborate 
accompaniment, is of intrinsic merit, but more interesting still to 
the student of Smollett are the words, which seem to be a survival 
of another version of the poem: 


When Sappho tun’d the raptur’d strain, 

The listening wretch forgot his pain, 

With art divine the lyre she strung 

Like thee she play’d, like thee she sung, like thee she sung; 


For while she struck the quiv’ring wire, 
The eager breast was all on fire; 

And when she join’d the vocal lay, 

The captive soul was charm’d away,... 


But had she added still to these 

Thy softer, chaster power to please, 
Thy beauteous air of sprightly youth, 
Thy native smiles of artless truth,... 


She ne’er had pin’d beneath disdain. 
She ne’er had played and sung in vain; 
Despair had ne’er her soul possest, 

To dash on rocks the tender breast, .. . 


Here we have not only an additional stanza at the beginning, but 
frequent variations in all the other stanzas. Where did Hayes 
obtain such a version, and, if it is Smollett’s, which version repre- 
sents his revision? Or was Hayes responsible for the changes? 
The presence of an extra stanza would not be surprising, but it 
is not easy to account for the numerous other variants or to say 
which version had priority. 

Both Oswald and Hayes wrote music for another lyric in 
Roderick Random. In the Gentleman’s Magazine for July, 1755, 
one finds Oswald’s setting to “ A Favourite Air Sung at Vauxhall.” 
The stanzas beginning, “Thy fatal shafts unerring move” were 
sung in charmingly effective lyrical phrases in D Major. As Mr. 
Buck *¢ observed, the words alone appeared in the Scots Magazine 1" 
a few months later. Oswald’s music, with words, was printed 


16 Br. Mus. G. 366 Songs, No. 10. Date conjectured in the catalogue 1795. 
16 Op. cit., 48. 
17 Scots Magazine, September, 1755. 
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again in 1757.18 Hayes’ music?® in A Major with lively synco- 
pated rhythms is in the musical collection of the British Museum 
under the following heading: “Thy Fatal Shafts Sung by Mrs 
Munday. Written by Dr Smollet. Set to Music by Dr Hayes 
With accompaniments by violins, Ger. Flute & Guitar... .” In 
the settings of both Oswald and Hayes, the words follow those of 
the first edition of the novel. 

The elegy in imitation of Tibullus first printed in Roderick 
Random, Ch. 61, and often referred to as the “ Love Elegy,” was 
also given a rather fine musical treatment in E Flat, which must 
have added much to the vogue of the poem, by a Mr. Buswell.”° 
This music dates from approximately 1750. If a marginal note 
on the music may be trusted, the composer was “ of the Chap. 
Royal, afterwards D. Mus.” 

No reader of Roderick Random has forgotten the lieutenant’s 
amusing rendition of “a fashionable air,” ** the first stanza of 
which he pronounced thus: , 


Would you task the moon-ty’d hair, 
To yon flagrant beau repair; 

Where waving with the poppling vow, 
The bantling fine will shelter you, etc. 


Mr. Buck has offered us an ingenious reconstruction ?* of this 
travesty, but the complete background of this mutilated fragment 
remains to be elucidated. One must go back to John Dalton and his 
adaptation of Milton’s Comus,?* which was first produced in 1738. 
In the second act of this typically eighteenth century adaptation 
there is a “Song. By a Woman in a Pastoral Habit.” As the 
lieutenant in the novel parodied the entire song, it will interest 
the modern reader to see the complete version, the work of Dalton, 
in his “ improvement ” of Milton: 


18 The Literary Magazine, 11 (Oct.-Nov., 1757), 494. 

1° Br. Mus. G. 360 (24) 1790? 

20 Br. Mus. G. 313 (165) 1750? 

21 Roderick Random, Ch. 53. 

*2 Op. cit., p. 43. 

*8 Comus, a Mask: (Now adopted to the Stage) As Alter’d from Milton’s 
Mask at Ludlow-Castle ... London... 1788, 
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I. 
Would you taste the noontide Air? 
To yon fragrant Bower repair, 
Where woven the poplar Bough 
The Mantling Vine will shelter you. 


II. 
Down each side a Fountain flows, 
Tinkling, murmuring, as it goes 
Lightly o’er the mossy Ground, 
Sultry Phoebus scorching round. 

III. 
Round, the languid Herds and Sheep 
Stretched o’er sunny Hillock sleep, 
While on the Hyacinth and Rose 
The Fair does all alone repose. 

IV. 
All alone—and in her Arms 
Your Breast may beat to Love’s Alarms, 
Till bless’d and blessing you shall own, 
The Joys of Love are Joys alone. 


Would that Smollett had given us the complete rendition by the 


facetious officer! Thanks to Dr. Arne’s music, however, Dalton’s 
adaptation enjoyed a place on the stage for many years, and possi- 
bly it was one of the first musical pieces heard by Smollett on his 
arrival in London in 1739. This particular piece ** was printed 
separately, and became a favorite song of the day. 

It is perfectly clear from what has been adduced so far that 
Smollett’s youthful lyrics, fortunately for their immediate recog- 
nition and popularity, were married to appropriately Lydian airs, 
and it must have cheered the sensitive and proud soul of their 
author to hear them sung at Vauxhall, and of course at Ranelagh 
almost within sight and hearing of Monmouth House. And it is 
also pleasing to find that his friend James Oswald on at least 
two other occasions came forward with more music for lyrics 
appearing in Peregrine Pickle and The Reprisal. 


** Br. Mus. (H 1994a) English Songs, No. 98, has “Would you taste 
the noon tide air. Sung by Mrs Pinto in the Masque of Comus with 
graves by Dr Arne.” For another version, “ As sung by Miss Catley”... 
see Br. Mus. (H 1994c), No. 8 [17457]. See the Universal Magazine of 
Knowledge and Pleasure, Vol. xt (July, 1752), for an imitation, “ Would 
you taste the morning air.” 
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The song *° beginning “ Adieu, ye streams that smoothly flow,” 
addressed to Celia, must have been often sung in the music halls, 
as there are three copies of Oswald’s version ** representing at least 
two distinct printings. His music as usual is a very graceful set- 
ting, in G Major. There is further evidence of the vogue of this 
song in the survival of another musical setting, this time by 
Philippo Palma,” and entitled “ A New Song Set by Sigr. Philippo 
Palma.” This piece, also printed c.1750, has a text with a few 
slight variations ** from the lyric as printed in Peregrine Pickle. 
It is: quite possible, indeed, that this song was sung and printed 
as sheet music at some time prior to its appearance in the novel. 
The same possibility, of course, holds good for the lyrics in Rode- 
rick Random. Unfortunately most of the sheet music of this 
period is undated. 

As to the songs in The Reprisal, we know of course more defi- 
nitely here when their music was written and by whom and where 
it was first sung. There is ready access today to “ The Tars of Old 
England as Sung by Mr Beard in The Reprisal at the Theatre 
Royal in Drury Lane,” ** “ Let the nymph still avoid, Sung by 
Miss Macklin in ye Reprisal,” * and “ From the Man whom I 
love, A favourite Song in the Reprisal Sung by Miss Macklin... 


set by Mr. Oswald.” ** Although the composer for “ The Tars.. .” 
remains unknown, the music in C Major has plenty of zest. Anony- 
mity still conceals the writer of the plaintive melody in D Minor, 
of “ Let the nymph still avoid,” ** but since Oswald did the music 


25 See Peregrine Pickle, vol. 1, ch. 21. 

2° See Br. Mus. G. 806, d (16) [17507]; H. 1994¢ (56) [17457]; and 
H. 1994b (1) [17507]. 

27 Br. Mus. 1, 530 (126) [17507]. 

28 The novel (Ist ed.), Stanza 1 has “thro the shade”; Palma’s text 
has “thro the glade.” Stanza 2 (novel), “Celia’s charms to part”; 
Palma, “ Celia’s smiles to part.” Stanza 3 (novel), “balmy breeze”; 
Palma, “gentle Breeze.” Stanza 4 (novel), “divinely bright”; Palma, 
“divinely Sweet.” These same variations from the text in the novel are 
found beneath Oswald’s music for “The Adieu Sung at the publick 
Gardens.” See n. 27 above. 

2° Br. Mus. H. 1994 (54), 1757. 

30 Br. Mus. G. 310 (69, 84) 1757. See also Literary Magazine: or 
Universal Review, 1 (1757), 396. 

31 Br. Mus. G. 316 (112), 1757. 

82 There is in the last line of stanza three an amusing variant, “ His 
Tale is so tender—he Cooes like a Dove.” 
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for the third song, it is possible that he was concerned with that 
of the other two. At any rate Smollett’s debt to Oswald was a 
considerable one accumulating as it did from 1746 to 1757. 

In view of these facts concerning the contemporary favor in 
which Smollett’s lyrics were held, one is brought to a more ade- 
quate realization of how tenderly the young physician-poet must 
have cherished them. He was, after all, justified in a youthful 
pride in them. The immediate success of The Tears of Scotland, 
the “Love Elegy,” and presumably of other similar verses now 
lost in the shadows of anonymity meant little remuneration, but 
indicated nevertheless the auspicious beginning of a literary career. 
It was natural, therefore, that Smollett should make a place for 
them in his novels, plays, and in the early numbers of the British 
Magazine. To the modern reader their appeal is usually limited 
because he rarely hears them properly read, and almost never 
experiences the pleasure of the combined charm of the words and 
the music. In some future anthology of both the words and the 
music of representive eighteenth century lyrics, the collecting and 
editing of which should bring much pleasure both to the compiler 
and to students of that period, we shall certainly find the songs of 
Tobias Smollett, M.D., sometime favorite in the music halls of 
London. 

Lewis M. Knapp 

Williams College 





“ AGAINST TWO THINGS I AM FIXED AS FATE” 


Probably no portion of Burns’s published correspondence, with 
the exception of his deliberately cryptic references to Highland 
Mary, has occasioned more editorial discussion than the frag- 
mentary letter to James Smith of Mauchline of which the opening 
words form the title of the present article. The letter was first 
published by Lockhart? in 1828, in the course of his account of 
Burns’s relations with Jean Armour in the early months of 1786. 
“ Burns’s worldly circumstances,” says Lockhart, *‘ were in a most 
miserable state when he was informed of Miss Armour’s condition ; 


1 Life of Robert Burns (Everyman ed.), 58. 
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and the first announcement of it staggered him like a blow. He 
saw nothing for it but to fly the country at once, and, in a note 
to James Smith of Mauchline, the confidant of his amour, he 
thus wrote: 

Against two things I am fixed as fate—staying at home, and owning her 
conjugally. The first, by Heaven, I will not do!—the last, by hell, I will 
never do! A good God bless you, and make you happy, up to the 


warmest weeping wish of parting friendship. .. . If you see Jean, tell her 
I will meet her, so help me God in my hour of need. 


Lockhart’s assignment of the letter to the occasion of Burns’s 
first learning of Jean’s pregnancy, and his treatment of it as the 
prelude to the poet’s giving her, at the end of March or the begin- 
ning of April, the marriage lines which were destroyed about April 
13 by her father’s command, are accepted without question in most 
of the standard biographies. A few commentators, however, 
M’Naught among them,” have pointed out that the letter appears 
rather to refer to the period after the lines had been given and 
destroyed. 

The holograph of the letter is still extant. Besides confirming 
the suspicion that Lockhart’s conjectural date is wrong, the com- 
plete text sheds additional light on Burns’s feelings towards Jean 
during the summer of 1786, and also raises a question as to Lock- 
hart’s intelligence or discretion as biographer of the poet. The 
full letter, which is addressed to “ Mons. James Smith, Mauchline,” 
is as follows: ® 


My friend, 
I need not tell you the receipt of yours gave me pleasure.— 


O Jeany, thou hast stolen away my soul! 
In vain I strive against the lov’d idea: 
Thy tender image sallies on my thoughts, 
My firm resolves become an easy prey! 


Against two things, however, I am fix’d as Fate: staying at home, and 
owning her conjugally.—The first, by Heaven I will not do! the last, by 
Hell I will never do! 





2D. M’Naught: The Truth about Burns, Glasgow, 1921, 79. M’Naught 
commits at least as many errors as he corrects, but in this instance he 


happens to be right. 
*From the original MS. in the collection of Mr. John S. Gribbel, 


Philadelphia. 
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The inclosed may divert you.— 

A good God bless you, and make you happy up to the warmest, weep- 
ing wish of parting Friendship! 

For me, I am witless wild, and wicked; and have scarcely any vestige 
of the image of God left me, except a pretty large portion of honour and 
an enthusiastic, incoherent benevolence.— 

If you see Jean tell her, I will meet her, So help me Heaven in my hour 
of need! 

Farewell till tomorrow morning! 


Robt. Burns 
Twelve o’clock 


Though “twelve o’clock ” is small help towards fixing the date, 
and though we can only guess at the nature of the letter from 
Smith mentioned in the opening sentence, internal evidence shows 
that the letter belongs to the period after the estrangement, when 
Burns was trying his hardest to forget Jean—and not succeeding. 
It is possible, in fact, to set fairly narrow limits of time within 
which it must have been written. 

Two dates are possible. If we guess the diverting enclosure to 
have been The Court of Equity, the date is mid-June. One of the 
manuscripts of The Court is dated “this fourth o’ June.” It is 
the only important humorous poem by Burns which can be defi- 
nitely dated in the late spring or early summer of 1786, and Smith 
is given prominent place in it as “ Fiscal” of the Court. Jean, 
after spending some weeks with relatives in Paisley, returned to 
Mauchline on the 7th, as we learn from Burns’s letter of 12 June to 
David Brice.* At that date he had apparently not yet seen her. On 
9 July he told John Richmond * that he had “ waited on Armour 
since her return home ” and had been forbidden the house by Mrs. 
Armour—some little time, it would seem, before the date of writing. 
His reception had intensified his resolve to have no more to do with 
any Armour. Hence if the reference in the letter to Smith is to 
the visit so rudely terminated by Jean’s mother, or to a clandestine 
meeting after it, the letter was probably written between 12 June 
and 1 July. 

On the other hand, the reference to parting from Smith seems 
to point to a date near the first of August, when the poet’s plans 


*Chambers-Wallace: Life and Works of Burns, Edinb., 1896; 1, 345. 
5 Ibid., 368. 
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for his Jamaica voyage were maturing. On 30 July he wrote to 
John Richmond ® that he had booked passage in the Nancy brigan- 
tine, which was to sail from Clyde “ within three weeks at farthest ” 
—though the sailing was later postponed until 5 September, before 
which date Burns had changed his mind and transferred his 
prospective passage to another ship. When the letter to Richmond 
was written Burns was “wandering from one friend’s house to 
another ” in dread of the writ in meditatione fugae which James 
Armour had prepared in hopes of compelling the poet to provide 
for the maintenance of Jean’s expected child. The existence of 
this warrant, says Burns, “they keep an intire secret, but I got 
it from a channel they little dream of ”—i.e., from Jean herself. 
It is quite possible, then, that the meeting with Jean which Smith 
had been asked to arrange was the one at which she warned her 
lover about the warrant. This would place the date of the letter 
between 22 and 30 July. On the former date Burns executed the 
deed of assignment’ conveying to his brother Gilbert (who in 
return undertook to provide for Burns’s daughter Elizabeth) his 
whole rights in the partnership of Mossgiel farm; on the latter, 
Burns was already in hiding in a friend’s house at “ Old Rome 
Foord.” The apparent urgency of Jean’s plea for a meeting might 
be regarded as an additional reason for assigning the letter to 
July rather than June. 

But whichever date we incline to, it is clear that Lockhart’s 
theory is wholly untenable. Furthermore it is clear that Burns 
had made a dismal failure of his effort to forget Jean in what 
conventional pride told him was proper resentment of her “ per- 
fidious ” conduct. The blank verse—apparently extemporised on 
a line from Addison’s Cato—is bad poetry, but good evidence that 
Burns still loved Jean in spite of himself, and the whole letter is 
another blow to those who hold that “the love of the Highland 
maiden [Mary Campbell], which had survived the Armour ordeal, 
fell like balm on his wounded soul.” * Anything less like the words 
of a man whose heart is being soothed by the balm of another 
woman’s love it would be difficult to imagine. The protests by 


* Ibid., 384 and note. 
7 Ibid., 382-3. 
8 M’Naught: op. cit., 91. 
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Heaven and Hell are too loud to be convincing; the whole letter 
leaves us little doubt that if Jean’s parents had relented their 
hostility the poet would have reaffirmed his marriage lines in very 
short order. 

It is needless to labor this point. More interesting is the glimpse 
which Lockhart’s treatment of the text affords of his conduct as 
Burns’s biographer. This letter is one of the few documents not 
previously published which Lockhart used in his Life. We cannot 
blame him overmuch for his failure to date it correctly, inasmuch 
as a number of other letters bearing on the Armour affair were not 
in print in 1828. Neither, perhaps, ought he to be censured for 
omitting some portions of the text, since the scope of his Life hardly 
admitted of extended verbatim quotation of documents. But wha: 
are we to say of a biographer who selects the most violent sentence 
of such a letter while totally suppressing the blank-verse rhapsody 
on Jean and the qualifying “ however” which links that rhapsody 
to the vows by Heaven and Hell? Had Lockhart deliberately set 
out to depict Burns as a complete cad in his dealings with Jean, 
such editing would have been an excellent means to the end. He 
may have had no such intention, but as we observe what he did 
here we cannot help remembering that Lockhart also, once on a 
time, reviewed Keats’s poems. 

J. DELANCEY FERGUSON 

Western Reserve University 





ADONAIS: THE SOURCE OF XXVII-XXVIII 


So far as I am aware, no one has pointed out that the ideas 
expressed in stanzas xxvii and xxviii of Adonais -originated in a 
letter written by byron to Shelley on April 26, 1821. The stanzas 
and letter may speak for themselves. 


“O gentle child, beautiful as thou wert, 
Why didst thou leave the trodden paths of men 
Too soon, and with weak hands though mighty heart 
Dare the unpastured dragon in his den? 
Defenceless as thou wert, oh, where was then 
Wisdom the mirrored shield, or scorn the spear? 
Or hadst thou waited the full cycle, when 
Thy spirit should have filled its crescent sphere, 
The monsters of life’s waste had fled from thee like deer. 
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“The herded wolves, bold only to pursue; 

The obscene ravens, clamorous o’er the dead; 

The vultures, to the conqueror’s banner true, 

Who feed where Desolation first has fed, 

And whose wings rain contagion;—how they fled, 

When, like Apollo, from his golden bow 

The Pythian of the age one arrow sped 

And smiled!—The spoilers tempt no second blow, 
They fawn on the proud feet that spurn them lying low.” 


Pisa, April 16, 1821. 


[Shelley to Byron]* Young Keats, whose Hyperion showed so great a 
promise, died lately at Rome from the consequences of breaking a blood- 
vessel, in paroxysms of despair at the contemptuous attack on his book in 


the Quarterly Review. 
Ravenna, April 26, 1821. 


[Byron to Shelley]? I am very sorry to hear what you say of Keats— 
is it actually true? I did not think criticism had been so killing. Though 
I differ from you essentially in your estimate of his performances, I so 
much abhor all unnecessary pain, that I would rather he had been seated 
on the highest peak of Parnassus than have perished in such a manner. 
Poor fellow! though with such inordinate self-love he would probably have 
not been very happy. I read the review of Endymion in the Quarterly. 
It was severe,—but not so severe as many reviews in that and other 
journals upon others. 

I recollect the effect on me of the Edinburgh on my first poem; it was 
rage, and resistance, and redress—but not despondency nor despair. I 
grant that those are not amiable feelings; but, in this world of bustle 
and broil, and especially in the career of writing, a man should calculate 
upon his powers of resistance before he goes into the arena. 


“ Expect not life from pain nor danger free, 
Nor deem the doom of man reserved for thee.” 


You know my opinion of that second-hand school of poetry [i.e., the 
school of Leigh Hunt]. You also know my high opinion of your own 
poetry,—because it is of no school. 


Pisa, May 4, 1821. 


[Shelley to Byron] The account of Keats is, I fear, too true. Hunt 
tells me that in the first paroxysms of his disappointment he burst a 





1 References to Shelley’s letters are to the Julian edition of Shelley’s 
Works. The two letters partially quoted here are numbered 517 and 522, 
and were written before Adonais had been conceived. 

2 Byron’s letter is taken from R. W. Prothero’s edition of The Letters 
and Journals, v, p. 267 (in The Works of Lord Byron, 1904). 
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blood-vessel; and thus laid the foundation of a rapid consumption.* There 
can be no doubt but that the irritability which exposed him to this 
catastrophe was a pledge of future sufferings, had he lived.* And yet 
this argument does not reconcile me to the employment of contemptuous 
and wounding expressions against a man merely because he has written 
bad verses; or, as Keats did, some good verses in a bad taste. Some 
plants, which require delicacy in rearing, might bring forth beautiful 
flowers if ever they should arrive at maturity. Your instance hardly 
applies. You felt the strength to soar beyond the arrows; the eagle was 
soon lost in the light in which it was nourished, and the eyes of the aimers 
were blinded.* As to me, I am, perhaps morbidly indifferent to this sort 
of praise or blame; and this, perhaps deprives me of an incitement to do 
what now I never shall do, i.e., write anything worth calling a poem.’ 
As to Keats’ merits as a poet, I principally repose them upon the frag- 
ment of a poem entitled Hyperion, which you may not, perhaps, have seen, 
and to which I think you would not deny high praise. The energy and 
beauty of his powers seem to disperse the narrow and wretched taste in 
which (most unfortunately for the real beauty which they hide) he has 
clothed his writings.® 


In Adonais, Shelley echoes Byron’s thought more clearly than he 
does his own. Stanza xxvii may be thus paraphrased: “ Oh, Keats! 
why did you venture so soon to publish? to dare the unpastured 
dragon (the reviewer) in his den? You were defenceless; you 


were morbidly sensitive, and had neither the indifference of Wisdom 
to calumny, nor the defence of satire (scorn the spear). Had 
you waited until your genius was matured, the critics (or criticism) 
would have fled from you like deer.” 

In reply to Byron’s account of his first experience with the 
reviewers, Shelley writes: “ Your instance hardly applies. You felt 
the strength to soar beyond the arrows; the eagle was soon lost in 
the light in which it was nourished, and the eyes of the aimers 
were blinded.” This triumph over the reviewers is the subject of 
stanza xxviii. But Shelley reverses the figure of speech: in the 
letter, Byron, the eagle, soars beyond the arrows of the reviewers; 


* Reply to Byron’s “is it actually true?” 

*Reply to Byron’s “Though I differ . . . been very happy.” 

5 Reply to Byron’s “I read the review . . . upon others.” 

* Reply to Byron’s “I recollect . . . despair.” 

7 Shelley applies to himself Byron’s statement, “I grant ... the arena.” 

® Shelley defends Keats, on the basis of the later Hyperion, from being 
classed with “that second-hand school of poetry,” i.e., the school of 
Leigh Hunt. 
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in the poem, the reviewers (ravens and vultures) are slain by the 
arrows of Byron, the Pythian of the age. Though the figure is 
altered, the soaring bird, shot at with arrows, remains. In the 
two letters there is a strong contrast between the reactions of 
Keats and Byron to the reviews of their first works, and stanzas 
xxvil and xxviii repeat this contrast. 


FrepD L. JONES 
Mercer University 





UNPUBLISHED VARIANTS IN S. T. COLERIDGE’S 
POETRY 


Recently through the courtesy of Mrs. Sherman Post Haight of 
New York City, I had the privilege of examining her copy of the 
second edition of S. T. Coleridge’s Poems (1797), which had once 
been in the hands of his beloved Bowles, as on the verso of the 
first fly-leaf is inscribed: “Lucy Bennett given her by the Rev™4 
W. L. Bowles.” Who this Miss Bennett was, I have been unable 
to determine; but long before the volume passed to her it had been 
in Coleridge’s possession, and in it he has made many revisions 
of his work, a few of which have never appeared in any published 
version, though the others were printed in the 1803 edition of his 
poems. His initials appear twice in the book. Over the title, 
“Song of the Pixies,” he has written “ Stuff, S. T. C.”; and in 
“To a Young Friend on his Proposing to Domesticate with the 
the Author ” he has crossed out lines 49-60 and added a marginal 
note which, with the exception of a few letters and the initials 
S. T. C., was cut off in the process of rebinding the book. 

In “ Religious Musings ” he has eliminated lines 66-79 and has 
written a revised version of this section on a former fly-leaf of 
the volume. When the book was rebound this page was cut about 
one-half inch on the right edge and inserted between pages 122- 
123. From published variants of the text one may judge what a 
few of these words were at the end of each line, but some of the 
lines differ so much from any version that conjectures as to the 
probable endings are futile. Only the unpublished lines are given 
here: 
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They cease to dread created might, (who love) 

God the Creator, a thrice holy (thought) 

It lifts and swells the heart; (and as I muse,) 
Imaginations, that embody Truth 

Gather within me, and a Vision 

Voices of shadowy shapes! 

He leaps with bleeding feet, & o’e 

The quicksand & the hissing wil (derness, ) 
Hurries, a mad ey’d wretch! But 


While Faith’s whole armour girt, h o aeneeie ?) 
Transfigur’d, with a deep & drea (dless awe, ) 


No edition of the “ Monody on the Death of Chatterton” in- 
cludes the following change of line 73: 


And Joy’s wild gleams, light flushing o’er thy face? 


It is quite likely other copies of this edition exist in which may 
be found similar changes by Coleridge, as it was his custom to 
send his friends revised texts of his poems; but obviously his 
editors had never come across in his manuscript material the 
alterations noted here. 

WarrREN E. GIBBs 

Columbia University 





UN TOURNANT DE LA CARRIERE DU VALET 
DE COMEDIE* 


Si lon s’en rapporte aux jugements recus, Turcaret fut Vaube 
d’une ére nouvelle pour le valet de la comédie, et Frontin est la 
téte d’une file de laquais de tout autre trempe que les joyeux 
drilles qui les précédérent dans l’emploi: 


e’est une nouvelle incarnation du valet, le pére direct de Figaro... il a 
déja l’allure et l’aplomb de homme qui se sent destiné 4 étre bientét 
maitre & son tour.” 


Les critiques qui soupconnérent que dans quelques piéces de la 


* Travail entrepris sur le conseil de M. Chinard, je saisis cette modeste 
occasion pour lui offrir l’assurance de ma gratitude. 

* Lenient, la Comédie en France au XVIIIe siécle, Paris, 1888, 1, 147. Cf. 
M. Monnier, les Aieuwx de Figaro, Paris, 1868, p. 229, 235, 
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fin du XVIIF siécle il était des valets participant du caractére de 
leurs successeurs n’ont pas laissé d’adjuger 4 ceux de Lesage les 
prémices de la révolte.* 

La lignée de Figaro remonte, néanmoins, par dela Frontin et 
Crispin, jusqu’é certains domestiques de l’ge précédent pour qui 
la livrée a été habit d’occasion. Avant le Turcaret et le Crispin 
V’ambition avait troublé les antichambres. I] y a eu dans le XVII® 
siécle Pasquins et Scapins qui, mécontents de s’employer pour des 
maitres ignares, entreprirent de travailler pour leur propre compte. 
Ils déclarent qu’au génie que l’on exige d’un valet les valets peuvent 
aspirer 4 étre maitres .. . 4 moins qu’ils n’aient déja plus intérét 
i le dire. 

Une arlequinade de la fin du XVII° siécle marque qu’il ne faut 
pas se faire illusion sur les valets: 


He fy, Monsieur . . . vous mocquez-vous de faire des civilitez & ce coquin- 
la? Ce n’est qu’un Laquais. 

—C’est pour cela que je prens mes mesures de loin. On ne scait pas ce 
que ces Messieurs-la peuvent devenir. . . .* 


C’était parler d’expérience puisque l’on voyait 


le sous-Fermier Boursoufflé, 4 peine échappé de la mandille, ne jurer que 
par sa table.® 


Ces parodies des tréteaux italiens ne faisaient d’ailleurs que 
consacrer des données des scénes frangaises. Depuis quelque temps 
en effet le théaitre jouait les défections de la classe domestique. 
Je ne saurais dire quand il a commencé; il suffira de voir que 
vers le milieu du siécle il représentait déja les valets sortants, et 
que peu apres il raillait les recrues de la noblesse et de la finance. 

La seule famille des Philipins a parcouru toute une étape du 
sujet. L’un des premiers du nom, le Philipin de Boisrobert,® est 


*Cf. L. Celler (Leclerc), les Valets au Thédtre, Paris, 1875, p. 24-5, 
40, 42, 45. L. de Loménie (Beaumarchais et son Temps, Paris, 1880, 1, 
349-351) a seulement noté la croissante insolence des valets de Regnard; 
il est vrai qu’il n’accorde guére plus & ceux de Lesage; il retarde jusqu’é 
Figaro le phénoméne du valet qui “va passer maitre et entrer dans 
les affaires.” 

“Le Thédtre Italien ou le Recueil de Toutes les Scenes Frangoises ... 
Mons, Antoine Barbier, 1696, p. 65. 

5Id., p. 300. Cf. id., p. 341. 

* La Folle gageure (impr. en 1653). 
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si bien payé pour avoir consenti 4 jouer le personnage d’un 
chevalier qu’il n’a plus qu’ continuer en cette charge: 


Avec de si grands biens et si belle Ecurie, 
Tu peux te maintenir dans ta chevalerie.’ 


Les avis qu’il donne 4 sa maitresse disent comme il entend gérer 
sa nouvelle dignité: 


uw’on change de jargon, aussi bien que d’atour, 
oD J t=) > 


Et que l’on prenne l’air d’une Dame de Cour... .° 


Le Philipin de Quinault ® est lui aussi bénéficiaire d’une fortune 
impromptue. La générosité de ses maitres n’a cependant pas tout 
fait: il a jugé lui-méme qu’il se devait de “ changer @habit.” Au 
surplus sa soudaine élévation n’a point troublé son esprit, et quel- 
que philosophie se méle 4 son orgueil : 


La vie est une farce, et le monde un théatre... 
Hier je servois un maitre, aujourd’hui j’en suis un.*° 


Avec le Philipin d’Hauteroche ** c’est une autre affaire. Celui-ci 
est, pour employer le langage de nos rebelles contemporains, tout 
a fait “conscient.” Le succés jusqu’ici ne lui a pas souri, et la 
piéce finit sans qu’il soit seulement proche de son but; mais son 
dessein est net: 


Quelque jour, 4 mon tour, je prétends étre Maitre.*? 


Voila certes une manifestation précise de l’esprit nouveau, et 
le Frontin de Lesage n’en dira pas plus. C’est un refrain que 
le thédtre reprendra bien des fois, avant le X VIIT® siécle, au cours 
de sa premiére chronique de la “crise des domestiques.” 

Pilotant des maitres qui sans eux n’arriveraient 4 rien, les valets 
de la comédie seront de plus en plus conscients de leur propre 
mérite et du sort qui leur est di: 


Ah! qu’un maitre est heureux quand un valet habile 
A la conception et légére et facile! 

Il peut se fourvoyer sans rien appréhender; 

Et de tels serviteurs sont nés pour commander.** 





7 Id., se, dern. 11 Te Soupé mal-apprété (1669). 
* 76. 18 Td., se. 4. 

® Les Rivales (1653). 18 Regnard, le Distrait, Iv, 10. 
10 Jd., Vv, 6. 
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L’ingratitude des maitres pousse a la rébellion: 


Ce n’est pas petite affaire pour un valet d’honneur d’avoir 4 soutenir 
les intéréts d’un maitre qui n’a point d’argent. On s’accoquine a servir 
ces gredins-la ... ils ne paient point de gages, ils querellent, ils rossent 
quelquefois; on a plus d’esprit qu’eux, on les fait vivre . . . avec tout 
cela nous sommes les valets, et ils sont les maitres. Cela n’est pas juste 
. .. je veux devenir maitre 4 mon tour."* 


L’habile valet sait, pour avoir conseillé, secondé et, a l’occasion, 
remplacé son maitre, que lui aussi 


Peut, tout comme un Marquis, devenir Courtisan.*® 
S’il vise 4 un état plus solide, il peut, tout comme un autre, avoir 
La Gloire d’étre un jour le Gendre d’un Bourgeois.**® 


Tout cela c’est affaire d’ “ imaginative,” et l’on ne saurait douter 
que des gens qui ont “fait tant de métiers d’aprés le naturel” ne 
soient 4 la hauteur de toutes les situations. Au reste les moyens 
de parvenir sont mis 4 l’essai, car voila longtemps déja que l’ascen- 
sion a commencé, et la classe des valets a des ainés 4 presque tous 
les étages de la société. 

La folie des maitres parfois subvient aux premiers frais, et maint 


gentilhomme qui présentement court fétes et bals a commencé par 
faire danser l’anse du panier: 


C’est par 14 qu’un Maitre-Valet gagne dequoi acheter une noblesse, qui 
sert d’époussette & toutes les ordures de sa vie. Nombre de mes Camarades 
sont déja bien époussetez. .. .27 


Ces valets “ époussetez,” ou “ revestus,” comme on disait encore, 
nous les retrouvons un peu partout dans la comédie de l’époque; 
ils font figure parmi les vicomtes et les marquis (excusez du peu) 
qui grossissent les rangs des gentilshommes “de la nouvelle 
fabrique.” 78 


14 Regnard, la Sérénade, sc. 12. 

15 Hauteroche, les Bourgeoises de qualité, ut, 5. 

16 Champmeslé, Crispin chevalier, se. 1. 

17 Donneau de Vizé, les Dames vengées, II, 8. 

18 Cf. Regnard, l’Homme @ bonnes fortunes, 1, 1, et le Joueur, 1, 6. Dans 
les Hauxw de Bourbon (sc. 23), la Femme d’intrigues (It, 1) de Dancourt 
il est chevaliers et capitaines qui ménent grand equipage, et qui seraient 
fachés qu’on leur rappelat leur premier nom de Lépine ou La Ramée, 


3 
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Mais de toutes les voies qui s’ouvrent au valet pressé d’arriver, 
la plus prompte 4 brusquer la fortune est la carriére de finance 
proprement dite. Les traitants sont précisement en train de mettre 
la main sur le pays. Des priviléges sans nombre attestent leur 
science de toutes les affaires. Heureux les disciples de tels maitres! 
Aussi leurs livrées sont-elles fort convoitées : 

Ne serais-je jamais laquais d’un sous-fermier? .. . 

Je ferais mon chemin: j’aurais un bon emploi: 

Je serais dans la suite un conseiller du roi, 
Rat-de-cave ou commis; et que sait-on? peut-étre 

Je deviendrois un jour aussi gras que mon maitre... .?° 

Ces aspirations (sauf peut-étre la derniére) n’ont rien de dé- 
mesuré. L’ambitieux Hector sait que 

... tel change de meuble et d’habit chaque lune, 


Qui, Jasmin autrefois, d’un drap du Sceau couvert, 
Bornoit sa garde-robe & son justaucorps vert.?° 


S’il ne l’efit pas su la comédie courante lui aurait appris que le 
“régiment des laquais,” qui a mérité d’étre nommé “le régiment 
de Arc-en-Ciel,” a fait dans le monde des affaires des conquétes qui 
justifient tous les réves: 

. c’est 1a qu’on tire les officers pour remplir les postes les plus lucratifs. 


Je connais vingt commis en chef qui n’ont famais fait leurs exercices que 
dans ce corps-la. . . .74 


Et ce n’est pas assez dire, et au dela des vingt commis en chef 
on lui aurait encore montré un “ Mathurin-Blaise Sotinet, sous- 
fermier, ci-devant laquais.” ** 

Le justaucorps vert se pendait a tous les clous. 





Cette charge n’est du reste pas chose neuve. Dans Ja premiére moitié 
du siécle le théatre a noté combien il était aise aux domestiques ambitieux 
de se faufiler parmi les nobles de la cour: 

Le désordre est si grand qu’on n’y peut rien cognoistre. 
On y prend le valet bien souvent pour le maistre. 
D’Ouville, les Trahizons d’Arbiran (pub. 1638), Iv, 1. 

19 Regnard, le Joueur, I, 1. 

7 70: 

21 Reonard et Dufresny, la Foire Saint-Germain, 1, 8; cf. Dancourt, les 
Vacances, se. 14. 

*2 Regnard, le Divorce, 111, 6. Cf. Dancourt, le Retour des officiers, se. 1. 

Le théitre est encore au-dessous de la réalité; ef. Desnoiresterres, la 
Comédie Satirique au XVIIIe Siécle, Paris, 1885, pp. 14-15. Parmi les 
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Les ceuvres qui ont été citées témoignent 4 tout le moins que 
la donnée de rébellion du valet n’est pas un apport de la comédie 
du XVIII® siécle. Si Moliére, quoi qu’en ait dit M. Davignon, n’a 
pas eu dans sa conception de la vie l’idée d’un triomphe de la 
démocratie,?* quelques dramaturges du siécle de Moliére n’ont pas 
manqué d’observer que les cadres sociaux s’affaiblissaient, et en 
particulier que i’emploi de laquais servait de noviciat aux carriéres 
de l’argent et du marquisat; ils sont allés jusqu’A dire que pour 
qui sait se débrouiller “de condition ou en condition, c’est 4 peu 
prés la méme chose.” *4 

Sans doute les passages que j’ai recueillis ne font que signaler 
une inflexion de la comédie du valet. Les sourdes ambitions du 
mécontent, les éclatantes réussites du parvenu sont indiquées en 
passant dans des piéces dont le sujet est ailleurs. Si l’on y trouve 
de quoi imaginer un Crispin gentilhomme et un Frontin financier, 
néanmoins, les personnages ne sont pas composés. Mettre en pied 
la figure du laquais intriguant pour soi et celle du ci-devant laquais 
jouissant de son industrie sera la tiche de Lesage. Assemblant 
les matériaux épars de ses prédécesseurs,”® Lesage représente en 
bonne forme les agissements du valet sur la bréche et la ripaille de 
Vancien valet, qui débutait justement (a la scéne) a l’époque dont 
nous parlions. Venant a une heure ow les frénésies, d’une part, 
et d’autre part, les préjugés commengaient de s’apaiser, Lesage a 
pu peindre en outre l’arriviste repu songeant a se reposer et faire 
souche d’honnétes gens dans une société plus accueillante que celle 
ou s’exercaient les premiers transfuges. I] n’en reste pas moins 
que c’est de la fugue des Philipins, qui est comme qui dirait la 
Fronde des laquais, que date la légende du valet aux “ inclinations 
preneuses,” et que les laquais fin de siécle de Vizé, de Dancourt, 
de Regnard sont l’avant-garde des Frontins et Figaros du nouvel 


4 or 
“5%. Maurice Baupin 
Miami University 





brillants sujets de la classe domestique on compte le financier Gourville 
qui épousa la sceeur du duc de La Rochefoucauld, son ancien maitre; cf. 
Monnier, op. cit., p. 245--246, et E. Lintilhac, Lesage, Paris, 1893, pp. 49-65. 

23 Cf, Moliére et la Vie, p. 231, et la réfutation par M. F. C. Roe (French 
Quarterly, vol. 7, pp. 177-178). 

24 Dancourt, les Fétes nocturnes du cours, se. 12. 

25T] convient de noter cependant que les Ménechmes et le Légataire de 
Regnard contiennent quelque profil du valet parvenant. 
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The Pilgrim’s Progress from this World to That which is to Come. 
By JoHn Bunyan. Edited by James BLANTON WHaREY. 
New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1928. 
Pp. exiii + 352. (Oxford English Texts.) 


Strange as it may well seem, it is nevertheless literally true 
that for 250 years there was no reliable edition of Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, of which the First Part appeared in 1678, and the Second 
Part in 1684. Robert Southey’s edition issued in 1830 was indeed 
epoch-making in that “a correct text ” appeared to him so import- 
ant that he undertook a laborious “careful collation of it” so as 
to present it “in Bunyan’s own vigorous vernacular English, which 
has been greatly corrupted in the easiest and worst of all ways— 
that of compositors and correctors following their own mode of 
speech.” But Southey was hopelessly and fatally handicapped by 
not having access to any edition earlier than the eighth (1682). 
and he could not even ascertain the date of the first edition! 
Subsequent editors have been similarly handicapped, though to a 
lesser degree, and without adequate previous comparisons, have 
usually based their own varying texts mainly on some edition 
chosen almost at random, partly because it happened to be 
“around” as Mr. Dooley said of the candidates for honorary 
degrees on a memorable occasion. Nevertheless two of these 
editors well deserve very honorable mention: 1. George Offor 
(1787-1864), a retired bookseller, whose Hanserd Knollys Society 
edition of Pilgrim’s Progress was published in 1847, followed by 
others in 1856 and 1861, and by his edition of Bunyan’s Works in 
three volumes, 1852-54; reprinted in 1862. Offor’s Advertisement 
to his 1847 edition stated that its text “is carefully corrected from 
Bunyan’s first copy [the Holford copy of the first edition], which 
is followed literally, in the orthography, capitals, italics, and punc- 
tuation. Every omission or alteration that the author made dur- 
ing his life is noted, as well as the edition in which such alterations 
first appeared.” The result, accordingly, was, as Professor Wharey 
says, “a text that has no parallel in any of the editions and that 
at times makes Bunyan guilty of grammatical anomalies of which 
he was innocent. ... Many of the variants reported as having 
been introduced in the eighth edition were introduced in the fifth, 
and not infrequently as early as the fourth. It looks as though 
Offor, not finding them in the seventh, inferred that they were 
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added in the eighth,” and Offor seems not to have seen at all the 
4th, 5th, 6th and 11th editions. 2. The other notable editor was 
Bunyan’s best biographer the late Rev. Dr. John Brown, whose edi- 
tion published in the Cambridge English Classics Series, by the 
Cambridge University Press, in 1907, chose as the basic text of the 
First Part the eleventh edition, “ which being the last to appear 
before the author’s death was supposed to represent his last revi- 
sion, and as the basic text of the Second Part the second edition, 
1687. . . . No attempt was made to discover the relationship of 
the early editions to one another or their relative value. Obviously 
much still remained to be done towards a critical edition. The 
excessive rarity of the early editions has been the chief hindrance 
to any thorough study of them ” (Wharey). 

Even the now rare so-called “ Fac-simile Reproduction” of the 
First Editions of both Parts published by Stock in 1875 is really 
only a type reprint, and its preface says blandly “it has been 
thought needful to incorporate the conversation between Christian 
and Mr. Worldly-Wiseman which first appeared in the second 
edition”; but there is no indication whatever that neither the 
portrait nor any of the 14 crude woodcuts reproduced were in the 
first edition. We find that at least two of these woodcuts 
(Christian’s fight with Apollyon, and Vanity Fair) must have 
been copied from some edition of Part I even later than the 11th, 
1688. Stock, like Offor, used the Holford copy of Part I [it is 
said to belong to some “ Philadelphia collector” now], and, not 
knowing of the Lenox copy (bought from W. Pickering before 
July 1855; now NYPL; four leaves are in facsimile from the 
Holford copy), called the former unique; but he himself later 
acquired a perfect copy (now in the John Rylands Library, Man- 
chester; in its 1899 general catalogue) and in 1895 published a 
real facsimile of it, with a preface by Dr. John Brown. Mean- 
while the British Museum in 1884 bought a perfect copy of the 
first edition of Part I, exhibited in the King’s Library gallery 
(facsimile, 1928, in the Noel Douglas “ English Replicas ” series ; 
New York: Payson & Clarke). 

Professor Wharey finds that the first edition, though certainly 
very rare, is strange to say the least rare of all the editions issued 
before Bunyan’s death, more than a dozen copies being now located, 
half of them being in America: Lenox (NYPL), Huntington 
Library, Morgan Library, C. W. Clarke, Holford copy (? Phila- 
delphia collector) and one or two others bought by the Rosenbach 
Company. 

At last in 1928 there appeared the handsome edition by Pro- 
fessor Wharey (of the University of Texas), of which the full 
title is given above. The illustrations are 18 excellent facsimiles 
of title-pages and frontispieces. The extensive Introduction is 
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devoted mainly to Part One, and includes: A.—I. An elaborate 
enumeration and description of the various editions 1678-88 (call- 
ing themselves editions 1-11, but the “ Fifth” 1682—see below— 
is distinct from that of 1680, and the “ Ninth” 1684 is really the 
Tenth, since it was wholly reset) ; Il. Doubtful Copies and Editions ; 
III. Interrelationship of the Genuine Editions. B. The Second 
Part: First Edition; and Second Edition (and the 1687 edition) 
and further Explanations. The edited text itself is followed by 
Notes, a Bibliography (i.e. list of editions, and works consulted, 
and Tercentenary Publications), and finally an Index to the text. 

The Introduction gives the results of a very minute and critical 
examination of all of the various editions issued before Bunyan’s 
death, several copies of each having been examined in most cases, 
and the present location of all known copies being given. Among 
the many facts ascertained in the course of this exhaustive biblio- 
graphical and philological investigation are these: 

“Many of the most familiar passages in the ‘ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress’ are lacking in the first edition. It makes no mention of 
Christian’s return home and fruitless endeavour to explain his 
woeful state to wife and children; of his meeting with Mr. Worldly- 
Wiseman and being turned aside by him to the town of Morality; 
of his second meeting with Evangelist and being reproved for 
hearkening to Worldly-Wiseman; of his confession to Good-Will; 
of his folly in allowing himself to be so misled; of Charity’s talk 
with Christian about his wife and children; of Evangelist’s meet- 
ing with Christian and Faithful and warning them of the troubles 
in store for them in Vanity Fair; of their recollection of this warn- 
ing while imprisoned in the cage at Vanity Fair; of By-end’s long 
discourse with his three friends—Mr. Hold-the-World, Mr. Money- 
love, and Mr. Save-all, in which the pilgrims later participate; of 
the monument to Lot’s wife and the talk between Christian and 
Hopeful concerning it; of Giant Despair’s wife and the cruel treat- 
ment of Christian and Hopeful which grew out of her counsel to 
her husband; and finally of the King’s Trumpeters who came out 
from the Celestial City to greet Christian and Hopeful.” 

As to the unique frontispiece portrait of the Dreamer (with 
“Vanity” instead of “Destruction” on the city in the back- 
ground) in the Nash-Church-Huntington copy of the first edition, 
Professor Wharey agrees with those who think that it was very 
probably engraved for a later edition, perhaps the third, in which 
the corrected state appears (both states are now finely reproduced). 
The third edition, 1679, enjoys the distinction of being virtually 
the first complete edition. It was the first to insert the long dis- 
course between Mr. By-end and his companions and their subse- 
quent talk with Christian and Hopeful—the last addition of any 
consequence Bunyan made to the text. After the third edition the 
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additions consist of a few phrases inserted in the text, of marginal 
notes, and scripture references. The outstanding feature of the 
fourth edition, 1680, is the publisher’s warning against pirated 
editions, printed on the back of the portrait. The first illustration 
of the text and the first mention of “ Copper Cutts” occur in the 
fifth edition, 1680. The “1682” copies of the Fifth Edition are 
either spurious or of doubtful authenticity (see below). The 
Seventh Edition, 1681, is the rarest of all the editions issued 
during Bunyan’s lifetime. The distinctive feature of the Eleventh 
Edition, 1688, is the insertion of the thirteen illustrative wood- 
cuts reproduced from the copperplates which first appeared in the 
problematical “ Fifth Edition,’ 1682. The composite and there- 
fore deceptive copies now exposed by Professor Wharey are: Lenox 
(NYPL) Third (Offor copy; title genuine; 7th & 4th editions; 
partly defective); British Museum Fourth (Lockhart-Wilgess) ; 
defective Lenox copy without title, calling itself (in the advertise- 
ment of the plates) “this Sixth Impression” (really the 1631 
6th edition without plates and the 1683 9th edition); British 
Museum 9th 1683 (press-mark C.58.a.38). The versions appar- 
ently spurious are: two varieties of the “ Fifth Edition” dated 
“1682,” namely: the Morgan copy (unique in having a portrait of 
the Dreamer with the usual positions reversed) variety; and the 
copies in the British Museum and Bunyan Meeting, a third variety 
of it (Offor-Lenox copy) even if genuine has no integrity as an 
independent text, and therefore has no bearing on the relationship 
of the genuine editions to each other. 

This most important question of the de facto inter-relationship 
of all the genuine editions has now at last been ascertained 
definitely by Professor Wharey for the first time as follows: All 
the evidence, both external and internal, justifies the twofold 
grouping: first, second, third, fourth, and seventh editions compos- 
ing the one group; the sixth, eighth, and subsequent editions the 
second group. The testimony of the variants proves that both 
the fourth and seventh editions were printed from the third, the 
fifth from the fourth, the sixth from the fifth, the eighth from 
the sixth, the first ninth 1683 from the eighth, the second ninth 
1684 from the first ninth, the tenth from the second ninth, and 
the eleventh from the tenth; and that within the second group 
the sixth, eighth, and first ninth form a sub-group, the tenth and 
eleventh a second sub-group, with the second ninth as intermediary 
between the two. The better reading will almost invariably be 
found in the earlier group. Much evidence goes far towards 
substantiating Offor’s suggestion that the seventh edition “is very 
probably the last edition corrected by the pen of the author.” 

Thus obviously the basic text for a new edition must come from 
the first group, restricted to the third, fourth, and seventh edi- 
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tions, since the first and second did not contain the complete text 
(however their text is most important in checking subsequent 
alterations perhaps not intended by the author). The fourth can 
claim no superiority over the other two, and contains important 
errors of which they are free. The seventh, set up from the third, 
omits some marginal notes added to the third, and two-thirds of 
those added to the fourth; and it is marred by numerous mis- 
prints. Hence the third edition (British Museum) has been 
chosen as the basic text, every departure from it, except a few 
corrections in punctuation, has been carefully indicated. The 
textual notes list all significant variations. There is every reason 
to believe that all of Professors Wharey’s vast work on Part I was 
done most conscientiously and judiciously. 

As to Part Two he says: “The choice of a basic text for the 
Second Part has proved a simple matter. There were but two 
editions issued during Bunyan’s life. The text of the second 
edition (1686) rarely differs from that of the first (1684), and 
then only in petty details. It adds, however, numerous marginal 
notes,” and again: “Of the Second Edition of the Second Part 
there were apparently two issues. The British Museum copy [no 
other located] which claims to be the Second Edition bears the 
date 1686. The Lenox copy, which does not name the edition, is 
dated 1687. [So is the Morgan copy; also one sold at Sotheby’s 
Dec. 4, 1902 (which may be the Morgan copy. There is none in the 
B. M.).] So was the copy which the late Dr. Brown made the 
basis of his edition in the Cambridge English Classics Series, 
1907. ... If Dr. Brown’s text is, as it claims to be, a faithful 
reproduction of that of the 1687 copy—and I have every reason to 
believe it is—the differences between the copies dated 1686 and 
1687, respectively, are mere corrctions such as might easily have 
been made while the book was passing through the press.” That 
Brown’s edition was used for rough comparison, as a matter of 
convenience, seems not unnatural, but we are scarcely prepared 
for the following statement: “ The text of Brown’s edition, after 
careful collation with the British Museum copy.of the second 
edition, dated 1686, and with ... permission ... of the Cam- 
bridge University Press, has been made the basic text of the present 
edition.” Thus, strange as it must seem, our Editor departing 
wholly from the strictly positive method used for Part I, has based 
his text for Part II not on the 1687 book itself but merely and 
solely on Brown’s type reprint of it, which he assumes to be abso- 
lutely accurate without giving any reason whatever for such an 
improbable assumption. He does not mention having even looked 
at either the Lenox or Morgan copies of the 1687 book; and surely 
there can be no excuse for his not having used a complete photo- 
stat of one of them, as he did of the other Lenox copies. By 
strangely failing to take this obvious precaution, he has introduced 
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unnecessarily an unknown quantity and additional probability of 
error into his text of Part II, which is most regrettable. In all 
other respects Professor Wharey’s handsome edition is admirable, 
and deserves only praise and lasting gratitude. 


LEonNARD L. MACKALL 
Savannah, Georgia 





Jean Pauls Simtliche Werke, Historisch-kritische Ausgabe. Wei- 
mar: Hermann Bohlaus Nachfolger, 1927- 


Jean Paul alone among the chief writers of the classical period 
in German literature has heretofore been denied the honor of an 
historical critical edition of his works. And yet there is perhaps 
no one writer whose genius is so peculiarly dependant upon such an 
edition for a correct understanding and appreciation of its worth. 
Not only the definitive account of his life and work but also the 
final appraisal of Jean Paul’s place in the history of literature 
has been held up by the lack of an edition which would furnish 
scholars the complete works as well as the literary remains of the 
most prolific writer of the period. 

As early as 1800 in connection with his projected marriage to 
Karoline von Feuchtersleben, Jean Paul had considered the possi- 
bility of an edition of his “ opera omnia” but, aside from frequent 
references to such a plan in his correspondence, no definite attempt 
was made to carry it out until the Spring of 1825, when Reimer 
secured the rights for the first complete edition. Jean Paul’s 
death the following November removed, however, all possibility of 
an “ Ausgabe letzter Hand.” 

Three so-called complete editions of the works have since 
appeared: the Reimer edition just mentioned consisting of sixty- 
five volumes, 1828-38, a second and third edition of which appeared 
in 1840-42 and 1860-62 respectively; a Paris edition, 1836-37, of 
four large octavo volumes chiefly noteworthy as presenting the first 
chronological arrangement of the works; and the Hempel edition, 
1868-79, in sixty parts. None of these, however, can claim to fulfill 
the requirements of an historical critical edition of the works for 
not only are some of the works published in Jean Paul’s lifetime, 
to say nothing of those left unpublished at his death, omitted, but 
the sequence of works in the several editions, the unreliability of 
the texts, and the absence of adequate introductions to the volumes, 
variant readings, notes and indices mark these editions as falling 
far short of the demands of such an edition. 

In 1911 Julius Petersen and Eduard Berend worked out a 
plan for a complete authoritative edition in three parts, 1.¢. the 
works, literary remains, and letters. ‘The plan met with the 
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approval of both the Bavarian and Prussian Academy of Sciences 
and enlisted the active support of such scholars as Franz Muncker 
and Gustav Roethe. Eduard Berend, who for over two decades 
has contributed greatly to our knowledge of Jean Paul and his 
work, and who under a grant from the Bavarian Academy had 
anticipated (1922-1926) the definitive edition by collecting, collat- 
ing and editing four volumes of Jean Paul’s letters, was entrusted 
with the general editorship. No man more eminently fitted for the 
task could have been selected. Unfortunately his work has from 
the first been made doubly difficult because of unforeseen obstacles 
which, not only the years of the war but also post-war conditions 
have brought to German scholarship. The first two volumes finally 
after many delays appeared in 1927. Since then two annually have 
been published. 

Although in some of the more recent editions of Jean Paul’s 
selected works the arrangement of the several volumes has been 
determined largely by the nature of their content, in the present 
edition of the complete works the chronological sequence was 
selected. The decision seems wisely made, not only because of his 
practice of referring in subsequent works to his earlier ones, but 
also because of the frequent introduction of the same character in 
later volumes. The edition as a whole has been divided into two 
large divisions, the first containing all the works which Jean Paul 
himself had printed and the second division embracing the most 


important portions of his literary remains, 1.e. his unpublished 
writings, notes and personal remarks. 

In accordance with this plan the six volumes so far published 
are, in the order of their appearance: 


Volume 1, 1. Abt., Satirische Jugendwerke, containing the 
Gronlindische Prozesse and Auswahl aus des Teufels Pa- 
preren (XLiv-583 §., 1927) ; 

Vol. 11, Die unsichtbare Loge (tv-4768S., 1927) ; 

Vol. v1, Siebenkas (trx-558 S., 1928) ; 

Vol. 1, 2 Abt. (Nachlass), Ausgearbeitete Schriften (1779- 
1782) (xtv111-433 S., 1928) ; 

Vol. 111, Hesperus, Nrs. 1 & 2 (xirx-429 S., 1929) ; 

Vol. 111, Hesperus, Nrs. 3 & 4 (347 S., 1929). 


Julius Petersen has contributed the preface to the whole edition. 
For the introductory remarks and comments, however, to the 
several volumes Eduard Berend has, with two exceptions, been 
responsible. The Siebenkas volume represents the work of Kurt 
Schreinert, and the two volumes devoted to Hesperus, aside from 
the notes which were prepared by Eduard Berend, were entrusted 
to the editorship of Hans Bach. 

Rarely has a critical edition provided such extensive introductory 
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comment to the separate volumes as this one. And again, it must 
be said that no writer more urgently has need of such comment 
than Jean Paul. Both his method of composition and the nature 
of the completed work demand for intelligent appraisal as accu- 
rate a picture as possible of each work’s inception and subsequent 
development. Drawing copiously on both the letters and the 
Nachlass together with the most recent investigations in the field, 
the editor has sketched both the inner and outer history of the 
several works, noted the chief influences both foreign and German, 
pointed out autobiographical details when possible and surveyed 
briefly the critical comment of Jean Paul’s contemporaries. Parti- 
cularly valuable are the comments in these introductory statements 
as to possible literary sources. While these serve to place the 
reader en courant with the most recent investigations in the field, 
at the same time by means of frequent references to material in 
the Nachlass the way is opened up for a new advance in Jean Paul 
research. Considerable space has been devoted in each volume to 
the discussion of textual matters and Jean Paul’s peculiar ortho- 
graphy, although the variant readings in the case of the works 
published in his lifetime have been wisely relegated to separate 
volumes at the end of the whole series. 

Out of the welter of preliminary sketches, aphoristical comments, 
casual notes and illegible jottings, the keen eyes and sound judg- 
ment of the editor have resolved a seeming chaos into a clear-cut 
pattern of the book’s gradual growth. Sometimes, as in the case 
of the Unsichtbare Loge, the chronology of the several items, in 
spite of the most accurate attention to orthographical peculiarities, 
could only be established by a comparison of the various kinds of 
paper on which the earlier and subsequent drafts were made. No- 
where were these difficulties more apparent and more ably handled 
than in the first volume of the Nachlass. Berend, in the language 
of Jean Paul, has aptly characterized the literary remains a veri- 
table quarry from which partially hewn blocks of projected works 
stand out amidst the vast debris of scattered thoughts and apergcus. 
A complete reprint of this material was manifestly impossible even 
for a definitive edition. The steps by which Berend arrived at his 
ultimate principle of selection were set forth in some detail in the 
Prolegomena zur historisch-kritischen Gesamtausgabe von Jean 
Pauls Werken in 192%. It is sufficient to state here that the 
application of his principle of selection reduced this huge, un- 
wieldly mass of data to three main divisions: first, the writings for 
the most part completed but not published to fill possibly four 
volumes; secondly, some seven volumes of aphorisms or scattered 
thoughts; thirdly, a projected volume of biographical notes. 

It is in the initial volume of this first main division of the 
Nachlass, as we have said, that the editor’s arduous task stands 
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revealed in all its complexity. Skilfully and understandingly we 
are conducted through the mazes of Jean Paul’s literary workshop 
before even his earliest novel took form. It is a volume of the 
utmost importance to an understanding of the early history of 
Jean Paul’s development, the various aspects of which have recently 
stimulated the writing of such studies as those of W. Meier, Max 
Kommerell, F. Burschell, and W. Harich. 

Such portions of the Nachlass which, at various times, have been 
published by E. Forster, P. Nerrlich, and Josef Miiller have been 
unsatisfactory because absurdly incomplete and not at all times 
reliable. The present edition has disregarded these and gone back 
to the original material except in cases where originals are now lost. 
Unlike the text of the completed works the orthogiaphy of the 
Nachlass does not represent an approximation of his last views on 
the subject, but that of the several manuscripts has been preserved, 
since such peculiarities were too characteristic of Jean Paul as a 
young writer and too valuable for dating doubtful manuscripts 
to be disregarded. In short, as Berend notes, Jean Paul’s ortho- 
graphy was at all times eigenwillig, but at no time willkiirlich. 

The notes which are placed at the end of each volume have been 
reduced to a minimum and are adequate. For the most part, they 
indicate possible literary sources or parallels, autobiographical 
references and occasional textual comment. The mass of learned 
and recondite illusions, obscure personal and local references, and 
unusual words will, in general, find their ultimate explanation in 
a projected Jean Paul-Lexikon, which is planned as a final volume 
of the edition. 

The edition is printed on excellent paper in a clear, black type 
with generous margins and numbered lines for convenience in refer- 
ence. The numbers arranged along the inner margin are scarcely 
noticeable and detract very little from the beauty of the page. 
Facsimiles of Jean Paul’s handwriting, a reprint of the title-page 
to the first volume of the first edition of Siebenkds, a reproduction 
of Chodowiecki’s drawing for the first edition of the Unsichtbare 
Loge and a photograph of the Schwanthaler bust of Jean Paul 
add further distinction to the edition. 

In 1924 Georg Witkowski formulated the desiderata of a com- 
plete critical edition in a useful little volume entitled: Textkritik 
und Editionstechnik neuerer Schriftwerke. That Eduard Berend 
has had such an ideal before him as he worked out the plan for 
the present edition of Jean Paul is seen from the careful exposition 
of his method in the Prolegomena above mentioned. Furthermore, 
he specifically calls attention to Witkowski’s book in the opening 
pages of his survey. And yet in the one instance (p. 83) in which 
Witkowski singles out Jean Paul to illustrate a particular need of 
certain definitive editions, in this very instance Berend (p. 43) is 
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forced to take a different point of view. But here as elsewhere 
when such differences occur, cogent reasons are advanced for his 
decisions. In short, judged by the standards set forth by Witkowski, 
the present six volumes under consideration are an excellent fore- 
cast of a very close approximation to such an ideal edition. 


EDWARD V. BREWER 
University of California 





Goethes Bild in der Landschaft. Untersuchungen zur Landschafts- 
darstellung in Goethes Kunstprosa. Von RicHarpD BEITL. 
Berlin und Leipzig: Walther de Gruyter u. Co., 1929. xi-+ 
245 pp. Mk. 16. 


Beitls Untersuchung bedeutet eine Bereicherung unsrer Goethe- 
erkenntnis noch iiber den Titel seiner Studie hinaus, denn die 
ersten Kapitel behandeln sowohl Goethes kiinstlerische Betatigung 
und Begabung, die sich aus Anlage aufs Zeichnen beschrinkt und 
besonders in der Farbe und im Begrenzen des Ausschnittes versagt, 
sowie auch die Wechselwirkung zwischen kiinstlerischem und 
wissenschaftlichem Sehen. Da ergibt sich denn die interessante 
Feststellung, dafim Grofen und Ganzen der Wissenschaftler und 
der Dichter zwei verschiedene Personen bleiben, da’, wahrend die 
Farbe in der dichterischen Landschaft eine durchaus unterge- 
ordnete Stellung spielt, ihr die wissenschaftliche Beobachtung 
vielleicht aus bewufter Kompensation zwischen 1775 und 79 einen 
bedeutenden Platz einréumt, bis mit dem April 1787 der Hohe- 
punkt dieses Sehens erreicht ist. 

Lichtwahrnehmungen dagegen sind schon friih im Roman stark 
ausgebildet, und zwar ist der Mond im Werther iiberraschend 
plastisch und deutlicher als die Sonne gesehn, die besonders im 
Auf- und Untergange betrachtet wird. Auch in der nicht-dich- 
terischen Landschaft sind Mondscheinscenen haufig, wie sich das 
in der 7%9ger und Italienischen Reise zeigt. In den Wahl- 
verwandtschaften begleitet Sonnenlicht Schicksalsbestimmung und 
-forderung, Mondlicht Schicksalsverlauf und -erfiillung. 

Physiognomisch ist Licht, Farbe und Ton (Goethes Gehor ist 
aisthetisch verhiltnismaBig gering entwickelt!) reichlicher und 
bedeutender verwendet, wie ja auch in der Kunst fiir ihn “ die 
menschliche Gestalt, und zwar in ihrer Wiirde und Gesundheits- 
fille, das Hauptziel aller bildenden Kunst bleibt” (W. A. I. 
49, 377). 

In der Landschaftsdarstellung nun macht Beitl die fordernde 
und wiederzuverwendende Unterscheidung von drei Typen: 
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. Problemlose Einstellung auf der Stufe der Kindheit, nutzend 
oder genieBend, Naturansicht, der in der Darstellung die 
objektive Natur, die Beschreibungslandschaft entspricht 
(Lottes Geschwister, Wilhelms Felix, Werner, Therese, 
Philine, der Hauptmann). 


. Problematische Einstellung auf der Jiinglingsstufe, asthetisch 
fiihlend, Naturgefiihl, mit der Entsprechung: subjektivierte 
Natur, Ichlandschaft (Zustand bewirkt durch Erwachen der 
Liebe, Leiden oder Entziickung. Werther, Wilhelm, Eduard, 
der Mann von fiinfzig Jahren). 

. Harmonische Einstellung des sittlich reifen Menschen, Natur- 
einsicht, mit der lEntsprechung: objektivierte Natur, 
Schicksalslandschaft, zu deren Ordnung und Gesetz das 
Menschenschicksal sich in Einklang oder MiBklang befindet 
(Charlotte, Ottilie, Mignon und der Harfner an ihrem Ende). 


Diese Typen erliutert Beitl in ausgedehnten und vorziiglichen 
Analysen des Werther, des Meister und der Wahlverwandtschaften, 
wobei auch die beiden Meisterfassungen interessante Aufschliisse 
geben. 

Im zweiten, ebenso bedeutsamen Teile seiner Untersuchung 
unternimmt es der Verfasser, die Typen der Landschaftsdarstellung 
auch im Sprachstil der Goethischen Prosa zu charakterischen. Die 
beiden Pole Werther—Wahlverwandtschaften werden kontrastiert 
als dynamischer und tektonischer Stil. Der dynamische erhilt seine 
gefiihlsmaiBige Wucht in erster Linie durch Verb und richtungs- 
gebende Adverbien und Pripositionen (vergl. die vielen im Wer- 
ther vorkommenden hin, her, rings, umher, herum, fort, weg, vorbei 
etc.) ; der tektonische dagegen ist Nominalstil, seine Adverbien und 
Pripositionen ordnen und lokalisieren. “ Statt Rhythmik und 
Polysyndeton asyndetische Reihen, statt Thematik Antithetik, statt 
Bewegung im Innern Orientierung des Blickes im Aufern, statt 
dunklem Gefiihl zustaindlicher Prospekt.” 

Dabei ist zu bemerken, da& Beitls Sympathie entschieden dem 
dynamischen Stil gehért, und obwohl ihm auch im tektonischen 
eine gute Einfiihlung gelingt, teilt er die in der deutschen kri- 
tischen Literatur sich neuerdings steigernde Abneigung gegen die 
Harmonie der Goethischen Klassik. Ganz abgesehen davon aber 
ergibt sich bei der Betrachtung des Verfassers leicht der Eindruck, 
als ob diese Stileigentiimlichkeiten nur den verschiedenen Phasen 
der Landschaftsschilderung angehoérten, was durchaus eine unzulis- 
sige Verengung der Feststellung wire. Die objektiven Ergebnisse 
seiner Stiluntersuchung in ihrer spezifischen Anwendung bleiben 
bei dieser notigen Erweiterung indessen durchaus giiltig. Durch 
schallanalytische Beobachtungen bin ich selbst zu ganz ahnlichen 
Erfahrungen gekommen, so bewegt sich die Betonung in den Wahl- 
verwandtschaften z. B. abgesehen von den Schlufkadenzen gern auf 
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zwei Ebenen mit ziemlich langer Alternierung von hoch zu mittel- 
hoch. Beitls Periodisierung, oft zu stark von rein syntaktischen 
Gesichtspunkten aus bestimmt, hatte an schallanalytischen Ver- 
suchen Klirung und Stiitzung gewinnen kénnen. Sie hatten ihn 
unter anderm verhindert, das wichtige Element der Pausen zu iiber- 
sehen, durch das sich z. B. die von ihm falsch metrisierte Stelle fol- 
gendermassen verandert: 

Endlich erblickte sie Endlich erblickte sie hoch in den Liiften 

hoch in den Liiften mit purpurroten Federn den Habicht (Pause), 
mit purpurroten Federn dessen Brust die Letzten Strahlen der 

den Habicht, dessen Brust Sonne auffing 


die letzten Strahlen 
der Sonne auffing 


Endlich stehe hier, dem sonstigen Werte der Untersuchung 
unbeschadet, die Forderung nach Endzusammenfassung und Index, 
der in Deutschland leider nicht als unumgiinglich angesehen wird. 


ERNST FEISE 





Girolamo Savonarola. Prediche e scrittt con introduzione, com- 
mento, nota bibliografica e uno studio sopra V'Influenza del 
Savonarola su la Letteratura e V Arte del Quattrocento. Di 
Mario Ferrara. Milano: Ulrico Hoepli, 1930. xii + 426 
pag. con 32 tavole fuori testo. Lire 22. 


Well printed on good paper and containing thirty-two pertinent, 
well-executed illustrations, this volume is a welcome addition to 
the large body of works dealing with Fra Girolamo Savonarola. 
The editor, while presenting to his readers practically the same 
amount of material as is to be found in the well-known Scelta di 
prediche e scritti by Villari and Casanova (Firenze, Sansoni, 1898), 
does not adopt their method of arrangement by genres, but follows 
what he considers 


il criterio pii logico del raggruppamento a seconda della genesi spirituale 
di quegli scritti. In tal suisa il lettore pud—anche attraverso la viva 
tessitura delle vicende bioy.afiche—accompagnare il pensiero del frate nel 
suo graduale sviluppo. 


The selections, each with an adequate introduction indicating its 
source, the attendant circumstances of its appearance, and its 
portent, and accompanied by illuminating foot-notes, are grouped 
in eleven chapters of varying length that enable the reader to 
follow Fra Girolamo from his first known literary efforts and his 
secret departure at the age of twenty-three from home and kindred, 
impelled thereto by “la gran miseria del mondo, le iniquitate de 
li homini,” seeking, as he says in one of his sermons, “ la liberta e 
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la quiete” in the Dominican convent at Bologna, on through his 
vigorous life as a “ melitanto cavaliero” of Jesus Christ, preaching 
penance and prayer, peace and charity, as with prophetic tongue he 
fearlessly inveighed against evil in church and state, both of which 
must be renewed in the spirit of Christ, “re, duce e signore,” up 
to that fatal burning, May 23, 1498. 

Besides extracts from the sermons, the editor has included a 
few of Savonarola’s poems, the letter to his father on his departure 
to join the Dominican order (1475), another to his mother (1490), 
a few extracts from the opusculi ascetict and from the Trionfo della 
croce, as well as the Trattato circa il reggimento e governo della 
citta di Firenze, which, he says, is “riportato tutto, ma alcuni 
capitoli—quelli inchiusi in parentesi quadre—invece che nel testo 
sono riprodotti in sunto.” 

At the end of the volume, in an essay of some thirty pages, the 
reader is presented with a succinct and informing account (accom- 
panied by copious bibliographical references) of the profound and 
abiding effect of Savonarola’s precept and example on several of 
the literary men of his day, who, converted, renounced frivolity and 
worldliness, embraced the Christian life and turned with mystic 
ecstasy to a contemplation of the eternal verities, giving literary 
expression to the new life that was in them, while humbler, less 
polished writers reflected in popular forms the deep and over- 
whelming change that had come over the great mass of the Floren- 
tine populace. In his discussion the author does not, however, over- 
look the importance of the anti-Savonarola literature. After this 
“ rapida rassegna letteraria ” he turns to Savonarola’s ideas on art 
and his influence on the artists of his day, particularly Botti- 
celli and Michelangelo. Of particular value is the interpretation 
given to Botticelli’s Crocefissione mystica (formerly in the Aynard 
Collection at Lyons, France, now in the Fogg Art Museum at 
Harvard University), which is not, in his opinion, a representation 
of the “ Crux Irae Dei—secondo la nota visione savonaroliana,” as 
some critics would have it, but is based rather “sul tema delle 
ripetute minacce di vendetta divina pronunziate dal Savonarola, e 
sopratutto del frequente annunzio di un generale rinnovamento 
della chiesa, che sarebbe stato preceduto dalla punizione di Firenze 
e d’Italia,” and “ sotto questa nuova luce . . . assume il valore di 
un palpito dell’anima del Botticelli verso un sogno di redenzione 
cristiana.” The pages devoted to “tutta una fioritura d’arte an- 
ch’essa relativa al movimento savonaroliano, cioé l’incisione in 
legno, o xilografia, usata per l’illustrazione del libro,” are of distinct 
interest, especially since the volume contains reproductions of six- 
teen of these woodcuts. “Si pud dire senz’altro,” avers the author, 
“che Varte tipografica fiorentina tocca in questo breve periodo un 
vertice d’insuperata bellezza.” 

By adding the Saggio di Bibliografia, with which he concludes 
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the volume, Signor Ferrara places his readers under decided obliga- 
tions, for in its 172 items, chronologically arranged, we have a 
conspectus of the important contributions to Savonarola literature 
(books, brochures, and periodical articles in Italian, German, 
French, and English) from 1845 to 1930, from which we believe 
with the author “molta utilita possa tirarsi.” 

In the introduction the author essays the delineation of a “ pro- 
filo del Savonarola . . . tracciato dal di dentro.” “Tutto nel 
Savonarola si riduce infatti,” he says, “ad unita di principio. E 
il principio sovrano che regola il corso della sua esistenza é la 
carita.” In this he differs somewhat from a recent biographer of 
the great Friar Preacher, Piero Misciatelli, who states: “ Perfino 
amore sul quale egli insiste sovente nelle sue prediche e che 
antepone alla fede secondo il concetto paolino non si pud dire che 
acquisti in lui la forza e l’umanita della ‘ Charitas’ evangelica,” 
as he proceeds to contrast the methods and results of the activities 
of Savonarola and of Santa Caterina da Siena, who “ passa trion- 
fante sul ponte dell’Amore da lei stessa gettato e sul quale le viene 
incontro il pontefice. Il Savonarola spezza i ponti con Roma e 
rimane sull’orlo dell’abisso nel quale finiraé per cadere” (Savona- 
rola, Milan, 1925, p. 163). 

In short, this volume presents a self-portrait, as it were, of 
Savonarola, the political, economic, social, and religious reformer, 
the mystic and the prophet, the preacher zealous for righteousness, 


peace, and freedom, who in a brief decade and a half brought about 
a renewal of spiritual life in Renaissance Florence and left the 
memory of a saint and martyr. 


Lo spirito savonaroliano non diventa altro che una tradizione di fede 
adamantina di carattere eroico, di dignit& esemplare, verso la quale sono 
attratti San Francesco di Paola, Santa Caterina de’ Ricci, San Filippo 
Neri, i papi Giulio II, Paolo IV, i Cardinali Alimonda e Capecelatro e 
numerosi altri anche estranei alle gerarchie della Chiesa: tradizione alla 
quale come per il passato, aderiranno quanti con l’animo sgombro da qual- 
sivoglia pregiudizio sapranno riconoscere nel Savonarola un sublime 
maestro di vita spirituale (p. 348). 

Witii1am A. McLAvGHLIN 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 





La poesia espanola contempordnea. By ANGEL VALBUENA PRAT. 
Madrid: Compafiia Ibero-Americana de Publicaciones, 1930. 
Pp. 130. 2.50 pesetas. 


Except for J. Montesinos’ preface to his anthology, Moderne 
Spanische Dichtung (Leipzig, Berlin, 1927), which does not go 
beyond 1924, there has been no adequate general treatment of 
modern Spanish poetry. La poesia espatiola contempordnea sup- 
plies, therefore, a definite lacuna in criticism. It is the first 
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volume of a series, “Las Cien Obras Educadoras.” Professor 
Valbuena is well known as a scholar, particularly in the field of 
Calderén, and is himself a promising younger poet. In this book 
he combines the academic method of studying literature as a history 
of influences and evolution with the fresh, sympathetic criticism 
that comes only from close contact with literary movements and 
personalities of the day. The subject is treated under four head- 
ings, Modernismo, Generacién del 98, Juan Ramon Jiménez o 
Introduccién al novecentismo, Ultimas tendencias. The first sec- 
tion treats the work and influence of Ruben Dario and his followers. 
The second analyzes the poetry of Antonio Machado, Fernando 
Gonzalez, Ramén Pérez de Ayala, Unamuno, José Maria Gabriel y 
Galan, and Vicente Medina, and establishes a similarity in them 
of attitude and subject matter. The third section gives an exhaus- 
tive criticism of Juan Ramén Jiménez, and prepares for the last 
and most important chapter by indicating the subtle but consider- 
able debt of the recent poets to Jiménez, and includes several 
poets whom V. links to him. The last section, appreciably the 
longest, is the most original and to the lay reader probably the 
most interesting. As V. states in his foreword, he has chosen here 
to analyze rather than to evaluate, but his fine analysis approxi- 
mates an evaluation. The outstanding poets of today in Spain, 
of whom one must mention Gerardo Diego, Ramén de Basterra, 
Pedro Salinas, Jorge Guillén, Damaso Alonso, and particularly 
Federico Garcia Lorca and Rafael Alberti, are dealt with exhaus- 
tively by one whose immediate interest in his subject does not 
impair his keen critical judgment. The book ends with a brief 
review of current magazines publishing significant verse, with an 
indication of the newest poets, whose work has not yet appeared 
in book form, and of their important contributions. Throughout 
Y. introduces frequent and illuminating quotations. The numerous 
trivial errata of the advance printing are to be corrected in a second 
printing to appear shortly. 
E. Lovuist SMITH 





Les Essais de Montaigne, Etude et Analyse. Par Gustave LANsOoN. 
Paris: Mellottée, 1930. 384 pp. (Les Chefs-d’Oeuvre de la 
Littérature Expliqués.) 


Professor Lanson in his latest analysis of the Essays emphasizes 
his indebtedness to specialists in all matters of technical detail. 
As the Notice carefully points out, the purpose of this book is to 
prepare the reader, by means of an inventory and ordering of 
Montaigne’s ideas, for his first contact with the Essays themselves. 
The real contribution of this new study is to be found in his 
method of approach and presentation. 
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After two accurate and adequate chapters on the life and char- 
acter of the essayist, followed by detailed and compact studies, one 
on “le milieu et le moment” and another on the composition of 
the essays, L. comes to his main interest—Montaigne’s thought. 
The subject is studied under three headings—stoicism, skepticism, 
and definitive philosophy. 

The philosophy of the first period is usually called stoic. L. 
has already protested against this term, favoring ‘ “ scolastic.” 4 
He now proposes, in a chapter entitled ‘ La premiére maniére de 
Montaigne, dite stoicienne.—Le stoicisme d’un voluptueux,” the 
term “athletic.” He summarizes his analysis as follows: “ Mais 
il croit alors a l’efficacité pratique d’une gymnastique philosophique, 
d’une sorte d’athlétisme moral.” A similar idea has previously 
been advanced but expressed in terms of therapeutics. 

In the analysis of the second period, there is little that is new 
save greater emphasis on the constructive principles involved in 
Montaigne’ s skepticism. 

It is the handling of Montaigne’s definitive philosophy that 
reveals most clearly the originality of the Lanson approach. Excel- 
lent studies on Montaigne’s conception of man, of ethics, of the 
individual’s relation to the state (conservatism), on Montaigne’s 
religious attitude, are followed by an interesting chapter entitled 
“ A la recherche d’une méthode.” On this last problem, L. has 
ventured farthest in constructing a system inherent in the essays 
but which Montaigne failed to organize. A study of Montaigne’s 
positive criticism, particularly as revealed by his remarks on medi- 
cine, convinced L. that the essayist conceived the need of an experi- 
mental method, and hence was a forerunner of Bacon. 

In this connection, it should be noted that Hugo Friedrich, in 
an otherwise favorable review,” criticises the treatment of Mon- 
taigne’s philosophy. He would not, like L., explain Montaigne’s 
ideas as the reaction of his particular temperament to the exigencies 
of his training and environment, but would center his ideas around 
a fundamental principle, namely, a strong irrational religiosity. 
Thus Montaigne’s criticism of reason, his orthodoxy and his con- 
servatism, are but the result of a strong feeling of man’s impotence 
before the transcendency of God and nature. *This attitude, being 
contrary to the spirit of modern experimental science, makes it 
impossible to consider Montaigne a precursor of men like Bacon. 
Against Friedrich’s formula, or simplification of Montaigne, it can 
be said that L., without postulating “irrational religiosity,” is 
fully able to account scientifically for the essays along the lines 
of modern literary criticism. Furthermore L., who is not dealing 
with a philosopher who systematized his thought, has the advantage 


*“ La vie morale selon les Essais,” Rddm., ler et 15 février 1924, p. 605. 
2 Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 19 Juli, 1930, 
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of treating Montaigne’s ideas from the point of view of their 
genesis, growth, or evolution, an approach that is necessary to a 
clear comprehension of both the essays and the essayist. As for 
the question of Montaigne’s influence on Bacon, L. has been con- 
tent to rely on the special studies of Pierre Villey.* There is 
little else in the analysis of Montaigne’s philosophy that is new or 
particularly debatable. 

Of the two concluding chapters to the book, that on style is 
commendable and that on the influence of the essays, in spite of 
limitations freely admitted, is of great practical value. L. has 
successfully incorporated into his study the results of contem- 
porary research, following M. Villey on the chronology of the 
essays and the evolution of specific ideas. The extensive, well- 
chosen excerpts from the essays themselves, amounting to one-third 
of the subject matter, are a valuable addition. There is a working 
bibliography. In short, the book admirably achieves its aim. 
Beginners can not hope to obtain elsewhere in so handy a form so 
much accurate and vital information on the essays, their author, 
the period in which they were composed, and their importance in 
the history of French literature; mature students of the essayist 
will find carefully worded and stimulating interpretations of the 
more elusive problems of Montaigne’s thought. 


L. P. G. PEcKHAM 


Princeton University 





Coleridge on Logic and Learning, with Selections from the Un- 
published Manuscripts. By Atice D. Snyper. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1929. Pp. xviii+ 169. $3.00. 


As all students are aware, Coleridge criticism has had its cycles. 
After a prolonged period, the barrenness of which is evidenced by 
the poverty of works of any real importance, the last few years have 
seen what is less a revival of interest than a new attempt at a real 
evaluation of Coleridge as both poet and thinker. Coleridge has 
been, indeed, peculiarly fortunate in his disciples of this generation, 
for they are showing themselves scholars who combine with patient 
and exact study a real understanding of the significance of their 
discoveries in the interpretation of Coleridge. Much of the new 


*L. might well have mentioned Professor Zeitlin’s article “The develop- 
ment of Bacon’s Essays—with special reference to the question of Mon- 
taigne’s influence upon them,” JEGP., October, 1928, which strenuously 
combats some of M. Villey’s conclusions. 

*The book contains numerous misprints, and in the Table of Contents 
for Chapter IV, at the end, several ideas are enumerated not to be found 
in that chapter, but embodied in Chapter XIII. 
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work, too, is based upon hitherto unpublished or practically inacces- 
sible material—upon letters, marginalia, and notelooks, as well as 
upon the mass of unpublished work which Coleridge left at his 
death. 

Miss Snyder’s is an important and significant addition to these 
new studies. Not only has she made available for students the 
most valuable sections of Coleridge’s unfinished Logic—and those 
who have seen the two-volume manuscript from which her extracts 
have been drawn, will realize the difficulty of her task—but she 
has added to this important original material a series of 1uminat- 
ing and suggestive prefaces, which contribute much to our under- 
standing of Coleridge’s interests in logic, in science, and particu- 
larly in education. 

As editor, Miss Snyder has shown wisdom and judgment in the 
comparative brevity of her selections from the Logic ; a less experi- 
enced student might well, overwhelmed by the very mass of 
material, have made the far too frequent mistake of persuading 
herself that it was all equally valuable and equally important, 
merely because it was Coleridge’s. Miss Snyder has chosen with 
care, and as a result has given us not only passages which must 
be of the greatest service to the student of Coleridge’s technical 
philosophy, but a series of briefer passages in which those inter- 
ested in Coleridge as poet, as critic, and as theologian will recognize 
the familiar voice. 

Important as is this original material, Miss Snyder’s prefaces 
are only less so. The reader who hesitatingly approaches Coleridge 
on logic for the first time will find her opening chapter of particular 
value, since it contains an acute analysis of the part played by 
the logic in his system as a whole, and the relation between his 
logical and educational systems. Her discussion of his interest 
in contemporary science serves to place him more clearly in his 
period. Of particular interest is her analysis of his attitude toward 
the conflicting medical theories of his day. But to the present 
reviewer, the section on his relation to education seems the most 
important and original. Here Miss Snyder touches a subject 
which has been too lightly passed over by his critics. No one 
who has read widely in Coleridge, as Miss Snyder points out 
(p. 11) “can question the fact that he took keen delight in the 
process of thinking.” That interest is reflected in all that he had 
to say about the means of developing in others ability to use the 
mind. His interest in the projected Encyclopaedia Metropolitana 
as well as in academic curricula of his own age and of previous 
generations offers concrete illustration of his consciousness of edu- 
cational problems. But his real service to education lies deeper. 
In much of his philosophical, and of his critical work, as Miss 
Snyder suggests, he speaks as teacher. For all the fun his contem- 
poraries loved to poke at him, however, it is the teacher as educator 
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(in his own literal interpretation of that word), rather than the 
teacher as preacher, or as prophet, who emerges. Jike the teacher, 
he is constantly attempting in his work to define, to explain, to 
analyze, as his own involved and parenthetical style so frequently 
indicates; he labors to make clear to others what he has first 
labored to clarify to himself. Most of all, his central theories of 
the organic nature of the processes of thought, his insistence upon 
the fact that knowing involved not only the “ understanding ” but 
the “whole man” was to have much to do with the reform in 
educational methods which may be detected in various institutions 
which were proud to acknowledge their indebteduess to him in 
their reform of curricula. That Coleridge was particularly intlu- 
ential in the spread of academic idealism as a system of classroom 
philosophy in both England and America has been previously 
recognized, but Miss Snyder is the first, so far as I know, to point 
out a highly significant corollary: “If it were possible to recon- 
struct the past so as to estimate justly the influence Coleridge has 
had on educators and logicians, in America, for instance, one 
might discover that he had laid several stones in the pavement 
leading to the instrumentalist reaction against an idealism with 
which he has been closely associated; for some of his suggestions 
of the instrumental function of the understanding as contrasted 
with the reason could scarcely fail of wider application by later 
logicians who had ceased to think in terms of the separate faculties ” 
(p. 15). Students both of Coleridge and of American education 
will await with interest Miss Snyder’s later work in which it is 
to be hoped that she will further develop this suggestion. 


MarJoriz NICOLSON 
Smith College 





Coleridge as Philosopher. By Joun H. Murrueap. (Library of 
Philosophy.) London: Allen and Unwin; New York: Mac- 
millan, 1930. Pp. 287. $4.00. 


A thorough reconsideration of Coleridge’s philosophy by a phil- 
osopher has long been desired by those who have approached his 
works with interests primarily literary, and have been led further 
and further into philosophy in attempting to grasp the ideas that 
permeate most of his prose and much of his verse. That the pro- 
ject appealed to a philosopher with Professor Muirhead’s breadth 
of experience and imaginative grasp of the significant in situation 
and idea, is a fact for which literary students are now grateful. 
For Professor Muirhead has succeeded in showing, as few could 
have done, Coleridge’s sensitiveness to current philosophical and 
psychological ideas and assumptions; his recognition of the funda- 
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mental problem that must be formulated; and his positive con- 
tributions to the discussion of that problem as it appeared in the 
several fields of logic, metaphysics, natural science, ethics, politics, 
aesthetics, and religion. 

Coleridge’s contributions, the writer finds, grew out of a funda- 
mental unwillingness to accept a current view that made philosophy 
“the attempt to reduce everything by ‘triumphant analysis’ to its 
component elements, and, taking these as the ultimate realities, to 
treat it as a mere aggregate or mechanical resultant, while poetry, 
religion, even ... morals and politics were matters of unanalysable 
feeling [p. 29].” A temperamental endowment in some ways 
distinctly favorable (“a mind . . . omnivorous, sensitive, growing 
to the last”) and a vastly larger amount of sustained work than 
he has usually been credited with, went into the establishment of 
his philosophic position. The central idea of this position Pro- 
fessor Muirhead defines as “that of the true meaning and place 
of Individuality in the world both of nature and of man [p. 263].” 

Although Coleridge exerted relatively little influence on the 
more technical philosophy of England during the age immediately 
succeeding, Professor Muirhead does not hesitate to name him the 
founder, and “to this day the most distinguished representative” 
of a voluntaristic form of idealism which has recently been replac- 
ing the logical idealism of the late nineteenth century in both 
England and America. His argument is based on evidence dis- 
covered in the manuscript remains which are at last receiving the 
attention they deserve, as well as on that of the volumes that have 
long been in print. 

Naturally the writer recognizes the shortcomings of the phil- 
osopher’s work, and he offers explanations that show a perspective 
and balance sometimes lacking in criticisms of Coleridge. A 
conservative tendency that kept him from following through some 
of his principles to the bitter end, a morbid bent in his character— 
both come in for their share of responsibility. But more than 
many critics, Professor Muirhead is aware of the extent to which 
any philosopher’s work is necessarily conditioned by his heritage 
of materials and tools, the systems and conceptions—the very 
language, even—that are available for his use. And he refuses to 
blame Coleridge for failing to make bricks without straw; he 
honors him, rather, for accomplishing as much as he did in pro- 
ducing new tools and materials, and in rendering much of the 
older stock “ thenceforth an anachronism.” 

Students of literature may wish that the scope of Professor 
Muirhead’s study had permitted him to go further into the subject 
of Coleridge’s aesthetic theory and his critical practice. However, 
his thoughtful discussion of the relation of philosophy to criticism 
and his evaluation of Coleridge’s psychology of the imagination 
make the chapter on Theory of Fine Art especially interesting to 
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such students. The chapter on the Philosophy of Nature is im- 
portant for the full understanding of the discussion of aesthetics, 
and the Introduction and the chapter on Metaphysics both contain 
passages of direct and suggestive bearing on the subject. On the 
whole, we may thank a kindly fortune for giving us as much as 
it has, for the study was originally intended as a single section of 
a book now in preparation on the History of British and American 
Idealism. Considering the amount of fresh material at hand, and 
the trends of present-day thought that are making a just appre- 
ciation of Coleridge’s philosophy more possible, there is no ques- 
tion but that a book rather than a chapter was called for. 


AticE D. SNYDER 
Vassar College 





Keats’ View of Poetry. By Taxsesut Sarto. To which is prefixed 
an Essay on English Literature in Japan, by EDMUND 
BLUNDEN. London: Cobden-Sanderson, 1929. Pp. 144. 6s. 


The Life of John Keats. By Atpert Ertanpe. Translated by 
Marion Rosrnson. With an Introduction by J. MIDDLETON 
Murry. New York: Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith. 
Pp. 244. $3.00. 


The attitude of the critics of John Keats towards their subject 
is a unique thing in present-day literature. In an age of debunking, 
when few of the old favorites escape, Keats’s biographers and inter- 
preters are uniform in admiration and respect. The extreme of this 
tendency is to be found in the maternal yearning of Amy Lowell to 
explain and defend, and in the profound reverence of J. M. Murry 
for the “ purest genius ” of all time save Shakespeare. It is evi- 
dent in a modified form even in such a writer as J. W. Garrod, who, 
in spite of certain strictures, freely acknowledges Keats’s greatness. 
The universality of the partisan note is freshly emphasized through 
the recent publication of two books on Keats from practically op- 
posite ends of the earth, and by authors representing two peoples 
ordinarily thought of as poles apart in culture and emotional ex- 
perience. M. Erlande, writing a brief biography for the French, 
frankly states his object and point of view as being to “give a 
picture of Keats that will show him... as he was; with his human 
heart, and with that heart of flame which ultimately consumed 
him,” and “to present him in his rightful place, which is with the 
great figures in the world of poetry.” Professor Saito, writing a 
doctoral dissertation at the Imperial University of Tokyo, is quite 
as decisive in presenting favorable judgment: he sees Keats as “ the 
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culminating point of the English Romantic poets,” in whom 
“almost all the Romantic elements are found as if he were the 
focus of the genius of his period.” In Keats there was much of 
“manly soundness ”; he certainly had in him “ a vein of ‘ flint and 
iron’”; he possessed a “ sincerity . . . as a poet and a man,” not 
much recognized by his Victorian successors. [Is it this evidence 
of sincerity in Keats in his mighty wrestling with the problems of 
life and poetry that wins the heart of all his critics? ] 

M. Erlande rates Keats as a poet of sovereign lyric qualities who 
attained in his field “a height and perfection unequalled in the 
history of literature.” But drawn as he is by Keats’s verse, Erlande’s 
attention is even more strongly attracted to the man who produced 
it. He is impressed with the essential dignity and nobility of 
Keats’s spirit and with his close, sympathetic touch with life. He 
senses much of the intensity with which Keats lived, the exquisite 
fullness of his love for Fanny Brawne, the bitterness of his suffer- 
ing. If other men have suffered as did John Keats, lying for 
months waiting for death, they were not poets and did not know 
the language, as he did, of perfect anguish. “A tragic pilgrim 
through the ‘ Vale of Soul-Making,’” M. Erlande calls him; 
but one whom adversity could not quite unman: even in the pas- 
sion-tormented days of his last illness he showed himself in his 
occasional moments of lucidity and calmness, “in all his rare 
humanity.” 

Professor Saito’s central purpose is to present an exposition of 
Keats’s theory of poetry. His point of view is one now rather gen- 
erally accepted in England and America, to the effect that Keats 
was a seriously reflective poet who thought much about the problems 
of poetry and came to significant conclusions about them... He sees 
the young Keats as a genius with a strong inclination toward “ the 
luxuries,” rapidly developing, though in severe geriflict between his 
two natures, an interest in truth and the realities of life, until 
toward the end he came to be a thorough “ humanitarian idealist.” 
Mr. Saito’s discussion centers about this point of humanitarian 
idealism. In combining in himself both idealism and realism Keats 
went far beyond his contemporaries. ‘“ Above all, he is more ad- 
vanced than any of those poets in_his view of poetry in relation to 

life,” declares Professor Saito. It was his spirit of reality “ that 
called his attention to life and made him sympathize with men 
and women.” Thus Keats became not a poet of “art for art’s 
sake,” but on the contrary, a poet of “art for Life’s sake.” He 
was one who “knew the value of knowledge ”; “he was interested 
in the development of a soul”; his ability to read character “ is 
quite remarkable for one of his generation”; there is “a noble 
ethical temper in his poetry ” ; “ his writings contain passages about 
wisdom ... rarely attained by a young man like him.” The proper 
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wisdom of a poet is “deep life-experience,” Keats thought; this 
leads to a “ grasp of reality,” the only true knowledge; great poetry 
is a representation of this reality, or, to use an equivalent term, of 
truth; this also is beauty. (Mr. Saito reaches this conclusion in 
easy progress, without fuss or strain. He sees in it nothing strange 
nor difficult.) To express this reality with intensity, with con- 
centration and rich suggestiveness, is Keats’s ideal for “ absolute 
poetry.” This, it is quite plain, is also the author’s idea of what 
great poetry should be. 

The Orient had before admired Keats—as evidenced in the near- 
dozen adulatory contributions to the 1921 Memorial Volume—but, 
comparatively, this was a superficial admiration. The appreciation 
expressed in Keats’s View of Poetry is of the kind generated in the 
discovery of fact through study. Judgment has preceded praise. 
The book is in the best traditions of English critical scholarship, 
original in certain aspects, but obviously influenced by the British 
scholars who, according to Mr. Blunden, have helped create a 
serious interest in English literature in Japanese universities. It 
is a graceful interpretative essay, written by a man of maturity in 
critical insight and procedure, working in a subject he knows 
intimately in both its literary and philosophic relationships. His 
conclusions are the more convincing because he has everywhere 
tempered frank admiration with valid reservations. Keats’s poetry, 
particularly the Endymion “ suffered much from lack of sustained 


reasoning,” he thinks; and again he remarks, “ it is impossible to 
agree with some critics in saying that Keats is surpassed by none 
except Shakespeare.” But, when all qualifications have been made, 
Keats yet retains a high, a unique place in English poetry, and 
Professor Saito has made a serious, and in many ways successful, 
attempt to define it. M. Erlande has written a good book, but Mr. 
Saito has come very near a great one. 


CLARENCE D. THORPE 
University of Michigan 





William Gifford, Tory Satirist, Critic, and Editor. By Roy 
BENJAMIN CLARK. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1930. Pp. x-+ 294. $3.00. (Columbia University Studies 
in English and Comparative Literature.) 


Mr. Clark has written a good summary of the work of William 
Gifford. It was a job that nedeed to be done; for the first editor of 
the Quarterly Review had in his own time a specious importance 
among men of letters, to which his accomplishments did not entitle 
him. He possessed some ability as a translator. To this he added 
a very uninspired and coarse vein of satire, and critical taste that 
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resulted in some of the most striking ineptitudes of a blundering 
age. Gifford’s reputation maintained itself throughout a century— 
largely because no one took the trouble to examine his work closely. 
He was blamed for savage scurrilities that he did not write, and 
credited with sound judgments that were beyond his limited critical 
powers. It is well to have Mr. Clark definitely place Gifford 
among the deservedly obscure writers of satire and criticism. 

There can be little question as to the justice of Clark’s general 
estimate of Gifford. As a satirist, whether dealing with Della 
Cruscans or Anti-ministerialists, with Alicia Palmer or Charles 
Lamb, Gifford “ never overcame a childish tendency to fling dirt.” 
A spirit of revenge for personal affronts, which found expression 
in brutal and indecent language, ruined whatever effectiveness his 
Epistle to Peter Pindar might have had as a corrective. As a 
translator of Juvenal, and as editor of the old dramatists, he con- 
stantly defaced competent work by needless attacks on his prede- 
cessors. As a reviewer in the columns of his Quarterly Review, he 
was undistinguished. Such charges, clearly supported by many 
citations from his work, are very damaging to the reputation of 
William Gifford. His activities, as editor of the Quarterly for 
sixteen years, contributed most, of course, to the Gifford legend. 
Yet, although his reputation was formidable, he was in no sense 
a great editor. Scott, the “erector” of the Review, Southey, its 
foremost contributor, and Murray, the publisher—each left his 
stamp upon this great critical organ. Gifford gave it nothing of 
importance except his own peculiar kind of intolerance. Even in 
this respect, John Wilson Croker and Captain Basil Hall were of 
greater consequence. 

Gifford has, and will continue to have, some interest for us, 
because of his connections with Byron, in the days when John 
Murray was bringing out the young lord’s poems. Clark mentions 
these connections briefly (pp. 202-209) but has not been able to 
add very much to what was already known of them. The poet, 
who at first called Gifford his “ Magnus Apollo,” was later con- 
strained to dub him “ Asmodeus.” It is certain that Gifford influ- 
enced Byron’s satires and later advised the young poet. He un- 
doubtedly corrected many of Byron’s poems before they went to 
press, and supplied punctuation, regarding which the poet was 
notoriously careless. A thorough examination of the relations of 
Gifford and Byron should be a very profitable study. 

In conclusion, it is to be wished that Mr. Clark’s proofs had been 
read more carefully, for the book abounds in misspelled words 
(obviously typographical errors). Most of his dozen or more refer- 
ences to a Columbia thesis, should have been made rather to 
Murray’s “ Register.” The concluding pages of this thesis con- 
tain a selected list of names taken from the “ Register.” Mr. 
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Clark’s constant reference to this selected and second-hand list 
indicates that he did not consult the “ Register ” itself, which gives 
fuller information and might have supplied him with some details 
now lacking in his work. 
WALTER GRAHAM 
University of Illinois 





The Funeral Elegy and the Rise of English Romanticism. By 
JOHN W. Draper. The New York University Press, 1929. 
Pp. xv + 358. $6.50. 


Two studies of the funeral elegy have been made recently. The 
results of Dr. D. T. Starnes’s Bibliographical History of the 
Funeral Elegy in England from 1500 to 1638 are summarized in 
the University of Chicago Abstracts of Theses, Humanistic Series 
I, 399-407. Professor Draper is interested less in the origin and 
the early stages of this minor poetical type than in the influence 
which the final and perfected form of the elegy, a product of the 
seventeenth century, exerted upon the literary melancholists of the 
eighteenth. The purpose of his study is stated in his comment 
(p. 10) upon Amy Louise Reed’s The Background of Gray’s Elegy, 
1924. He commends Miss Reed for what she did, but he thinks 
that in virtually disregarding the funeral elegy she omitted the 
most significant of all those poetical types which contributed to 
the imagery and maunerisms of the grave-yard school. His book 
deals with the same period as hers; it is a supplementary study 
of the background of Gray’s Elegy. The result of his research is 
a very clear-cut thesis. Since he finds the funeral elegy, at least 
in its final stage of development, to be a product of the Puritan 
mind, literary melancholy of the eighteenth century is chiefly a 
resurgence of Puritanism. And since melancholy is one of the 
pronounced ingredients of eighteenth-century Romanticism, Puri- 
tanism may be said to have contributed largely to the expression of 
romantic melancholy. 

Professor Draper has the incalculable virtue of writing well and 
of being able to galvanize a dull subject, a talent very much needed 
here, as he himself recognized. He has also an unlimited capacity 
for unearthing minor literary specimens. Much of the material pre- 
sented in this book was, I venture to say, wholly unknown to most 
of the scholars in this field. But I question whether his readers 
will be wholly converted to his thesis. In order to justify himself 
in writing a volume of 358 pages on a single topic neglected by 
Miss Reed, he was almost inevitably forced to exaggerate the claims 
of his discovery. Beyond question, the funeral elegy deserves a 
place, a large one too, in the chronicle of English melancholy as 
expressed in belles lettres; but it is very unfortunate that it could 
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not have been studied as a single phase of a national tendency 
which expressed itself in numerous types of literature so closely 
related that they cannot well be separated. A careful study of 
the sixteenth and the early seventeenth century will reveal that 
most of the striking elements of the funeral elegy had been taken 
over from other forms of pious writing, and some of these types of 
literature were more lasting and more likely to be influential than 
the elegy itself. Such a study as I have suggested would also 
bring into question the propriety of foisting the elegy exclusively 
upon the Puritans. Fuller and other writers of the time remind 
us that “Puritan ” was a word of very uncertain upplication. If 
there was any safe criterion for distinguishing between Anglican 
and Puritan, it consisted only in ecclesiastical theory, and even 
here the line could not be drawn with certainty. There is no 
warrant for the assumption that Calvinistic theology was a certain 
criterion, or that all Anglicans were merry and all Puritans gloomy, 
and I question whether Professor Draper is justified in making the 
further distinction that the Anglican fixed his mind upon immor- 
tality while the Puritan fed his melancholy by reflecting on the 
grisly horrors of the grave. It is difficult also to say precisely what 
is and what is not “ romantic” in the eighteenth century. Professor 
Draper’s equation contains, indeed, two of the most treacherous 
terms in the historical vocabulary, and it cannot be said that he 
has escaped the danger of shifting his definitions from time to 
time in order to fit his facts into the framework of a rigid theory. 
His best work is in those parts where the author is least concerned 
with the central argument. In his frequent summaries of the 
various environmental conditions which affected popular literature 
—the interrelation of social, political, religious, and philosophical 
influences—he displays a grasp of detail and a breadth of outlook 
which deserve high praise. 
C. A. Moore 


University of Minnesota 





Die Charakterschilderungen im “Tatler,” “Spectator” und 
“ Guardian”: thr Verhdltnis zu Theophrast, La Bruyére und 
den englischen Character-Writers des 17. Jahrhunderts. Von 
WILHELM PAPENHEIM. Leipzig: Bernhard Tauchnitz, 1930. 
Pp. 112. 7M. (Beitrage zur engl. Philologie, herausgegeben 
von Max Forster, Heft XV.) 

The usefulness of this monograph is very considerable: the more 
easily accessible character-writers have been studied carefully, and 
their resemblances to the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian duly 
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noted. La Bruyére has, more profitably, been similarly employed. 
The generalizations on differences in technique and purpose are 
set forth with much acuteness. 

At times one feels that verbal correspondences have received too 
much attention, or perhaps rather that all that may have been in 
the mind of Addison or Steele as he drew his character has not 
been fully enough considered. Take Tom Folio, for example 
(Tatler, 158). It will be remembered that Tom regales Mr. 
Bickerstaffe with an account of “ modern pieces that had the names 
of ancient Authors annexed to them.” That obviously suggests the 
then recent controversy about the letters of Phalaris and the possi- 
bility that Tom Folio and Richard Bentley may be worth consider- 
ing together. With this in mind, one remembers that Tom is 
represented as saying that “all the Manuscripts reclaim against ” 
a certain punctuation. The word “reclaim” is italicized in the 
original Tatler (as well as in the octavo and duodecimo editions 
almost contemporary with it), and this fact rather strongly sug- 
gests that Addison was aiming at some definite target. Turning to 
the Oxford Dictionary, one discovers that the only example there 
cited of “ reclaim,” in this sense, between 1604 and 1769 is from 
Bentley’s famous Dissertation. Yet it would be rash indeed to 
say that Tom Folio—the whole of him—“ is” Bentley. The point 
is that such things are so very complicated that many kinds of 
evidence need to be assembled before the full meaning of such 
passages can be guessed at. And when the evidence is all in hand 
—if it ever can be—the resemblances between Tom Folio and 
Earle’s “ Antiquary” will probably seem more curious than 
significant. 

Caution should be urged against regarding one or two of the 
passages here cited as proving more than they can fairly be said 
to prove. For example, both Sir Roger and Overbury’s “ Country 
Gentleman,” says Dr. Papenheim (p. 108), are stingy. With re- 
spect to Sir Roger, this is certainly questionable: first, because the 
passage cited can equally well be explained as proceeding from 
those “singularities” (never due to “sourness or obstinacy ”’) 
which are said (Spect., 2) to be the basis of nearly everything 
that Sir Roger does; secondly, because in Spect., 2, 112, 122, and 
especially 107 and 517, we have explicit testimony to Sir Roger’s 
generosity toward servants. 

One may perhaps note also that the relative unimportance of 
borrowings from seventeenth-century character-writers in the Tat- 
ler and the Spectator would have appeared more clearly had Dr. 
Papenheim pointed out the extreme dependence upon Earle and 
Overbury exhibited in John Dunton’s so-called “Letters from 
New England ” (probably about 1702 or 1703), in the anonymous 
“ Character of a Whig under Several Denominations ” (1700), and 
in “ Hickelty-Pickelty ” (1708). Here he would have found an 
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abundance of passages so close to their prototypes that the later 
writer must have had his copies of Overbury and Earle lying open 
before him. 


C. N. GREENOUGH 
Harvard University 





Between the Lines. By H. M. Tomuinson. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1930. Pp. vi+ 51. $1.25. 


Humanism and America. Edited by NorMAN ForrsTER. New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1930. Pp. xxii + 294. $3.50. 


Mr. Tomlinson has acknowledged his debt to Thoreau more than 
once, and he does so again in this address, which was delivered 
some three years ago at various American colleges. Perhaps, 
therefore, it would not be wholly fanciful to attribute to Thoreau 
something of the hyperbolical habit of mind shown here and there 
in Between the Lines, together with an intensity of feeling, not 
balanced by precision of thought and phrase, which the writer’s 
British preference for under-statement fails to conceal. Like 
almost everything Thoreau wrote, this address is badly organized, 
even for an informal causerie, and it is confused not only in 
arrangement but in thought. Mr. Tomlinson has little use, appar- 
ently, for “that false secondary power which multiplies distinc- 
tions.” He delights in the mélange des genres and in the con- 
founding of categories and disciplines that should, for purposes of 
clear thinking, be kept apart. “Iam unable,” says he, for example, 
“to separate religion and literature. For me they are the same.” 
Under these circumstances it is not surprising that he is unable 
to say much to the purpose about either one. 

Both as an imaginative writer and as a critic, however, Mr. 
Tomlinson has a sense of social responsibility. He sees that our 
world is in grave danger, and he feels, somewhat vaguely but yet 
strongly, that the art he represents might do something to save it. 
With barbarism, as he believes, all about us, and with savagery 
perhaps just ahead, he looks to the creation and right estimation 
of literature as one of our best hopes of escape from ultimate 
disaster. And so, of course, it might be—but not quite the litera- 
ture he praises, or any literature appraised in quite his way. 

Mr. Tomlinson despairs of finding any principles of taste or 
standards of judgment that we can hope to get generally accepted. 
All that he has for us is this warning: “ If we can find no precise 
rules for the judging of literature, we see, nevertheless, that on 
our choice a very great deal depends.” Granted. And Mr. Tom- 
linson’s own choice from American literature is: Thoreau, Whit- 
man, Melville. In other words, he chooses for our medicine the 
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very germs with which we are infected—a homeopathy which we 
have already tried, without notable success. 

The fact is that this book does not speak to our times, nor does 
its author seem to know them. Thus, when he says “ I would back 
the young poets of America against all New York, were they in 
revolt against it,” one’s first thought is that, unhappily, our young 
poets—revolting against almost every other thing—are by no means 
in revolt against New York City and what it represents; and one’s 
second thought is that this is very much the sort of thing—loose, 
hazy, rhetorical—that Thoreau and Emerson were saying in their 
weaker moments eighty years ago. If the sense of social responsi- 
bility is to find a programme of action in literature, our critics 
must first face the facts of our time with clearer eyes, they must 
become more richly and realistically modern, and then they must 
go back far behind Transcendentalism to find a cure. 

Such a book as this, from one of the most generally and justly 
admired of contemporary writers, reveals once more the chaos of 
our criticism, both of literature and of life—“for if gold rust, 
what shall iron do?” Mr. Tomlinson is merely a spokesman for 
a profession still steeped to the eyes in Romanticism, and one must 
not blame him particularly for being a critic without standards of 
judgment and a writer without a clear notion of what constitutes 
good writing. Any one of a hundred other critics or of a thousand 
professors might have stood in his place trying to give college men 
some conception of what literature is and what are its relations to 
life, and still the hungry sheep would have looked up and not 
been fed. 

The Ages of Faith believed that the Creator had put into 
the world a cure for every ill that flesh is heir to, and that this 
cure was usually to be found where and when it was most needed. 
Whether Providence is still arranging these matters or not, Mr. 
Tomlinson might have obtained clearer notions about literature 
than he brought to America without stirring out of London, for 
there live Mr. Herbert Read and Mr. T. S. Eliot. While speaking 
at the Harvard Union he stood within half a mile of the man who 
gave these two English critics their basic ideas, Professor Irving 
Babbitt. The corrective for what is confused, misleading, or 
emptily rhetorical in Mr. Tomlinson’s address, and in the greater 
part of what elsewhere passes for criticism just now, is to be found 
in Professor Babbitt’s critical thought, which is ramifying and 
fructuating as that of no other American critic has ever done. 
It has become the guide of hundreds of young men in this country 
and England and France, who have been told sufficiently that 
literature is ennobling, beautiful, delightful—and that in any case 
it is a good thing to study which may provide a means for gaining 
a poor and precarious livelihood—but who would still like to know 
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how it can help them to find their way about in this rather 
difficult world. 

The New Humanism has many a battle yet to fight, but already 
we may say with confidence that its appearance is one of the major 
intellectual events of our time. It has appeared none too soon, 
for already the barbarians command the Press, the Church, the 
Universities, Politics, and the Arts. They swarm under many ban- 
ners, as sentimentalists, naturists, scientists, philosophers, educators, 
editors, novelists, poets, painters, musicians. Fortunately, the new 
humanists love to fight. That, indeed, is what they were born for. 
Humanism and America is fourteen battles in one (would that 
they might all be “decisive ” !) and all of them are fought against 
things that ought to die. One must not attempt to outline four- 
teen essays in as many sentences. Let it suffice to say that these 
writers, widely differing in other respects, unite in the conviction 
that we are neither beasts nor angels but human beings, and that 
it is high time for us to begin to act and think and feel as such. 
They call us back to decency and common sense. (In the final 
analysis the New Humanism, which has been reviled and stormed 
at as though it were some foul disease, reduces precisely to common 
sense and decency.) These writers would all agree with Mr. 
Tomlinson that literature is one of the most important guides to 
our possible salvation, and also that very much depends upon our 
choice of the right literature. If they would not choose precisely 
as he does that is partly because they believe that they have found 
a few principles of taste and standards of judgment. 


ODELL SHEPARD 
Trinity College 





Essays and Studies. By MEMBERS OF THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION. 
Vol. xv. Collected by Str HerBert WARREN. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1929. Pp. 160. $2.50. 


The Essays and Studies of the English Association are always 
interesting and pleasant reading. Though they admit under the 
head of “ Studies” articles which could easily find their place in 
any of the learned journals, they encourage chiefly essays in 
literary criticism, which are generally too learned for the reviews 
and too much devoted to matters of taste and opinicn to be suited 
to the learned journals. A publication of this kind would be as 
desirable in America as in England. 

The current issue of Essays and Studies is, to my mind, some- 
what below the average standard. The first of the six essays, that 
on Matthew Arnold, might do credit to an undergraduate because 
of its mature style, but the opinions of Arnold expressed so 


5 
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pleasantly are too uncomprehending and amateurish to justify 
their inclusion in so admirable a publication as Hssays and 
Studies. An American reviewer might reasonably hesitate ia 
adverse criticism, however, for this could be interpreted as resent- 
ment. The author, Margaret Woods, hastens to underline a dig 
of Arnold at the United States, by referring herself to “the new 
American civilization—if such it can be called,” and by adding 
the following sentence: “ The Middle West, the host of the ‘ Hicks,’ 
has now arisen in its horrible strength, and all European Culture 
is in danger of being overwhelmed by a wave of more than vu!- 
garity.” Much might be said on this sentence. 

The bulk of the book is superior to this inauspicious beginning. 
“The Italian Element in English,” by Mario Praz, is a serious. 
useful, and learned collection of English words derived from 
Italian, with an interesting commentary. 

The third essay, “ Thomas Purney,” by H. O. White, studies a 
forgotten critic and pastoral poet of the early eighteenth century. 
Thomas Purney deserves this attention, for his unpretentious and 
naive ventures in pastoral poetry show a sensitiveness and sweet- 
ness not to be expected in the year 1717; and the forgotten literary 
criticism in his prefaces vigorously attacks French neo-classical 
criticism, pertinently defends Shakespeare’s violations of the unity 
of place, and shows complete and conscious sympathy with the 
mood of melancholy. 


Dorothy Everett’s “ Characterization of the English Medieval 
Romances ” is a thoughtful attempt to define the characteristics of 
the metrical romance as a type. This requires incidental definitions 
of the saint’s legend, ballad, epic, and tale. The essayist doubts 


whether the romances were “ romantic” to the medieval reader. 


They specialize on the marvelous, it is true, but generally without 
the spirit of wonder, in a perfectly matter-of-fact way. 

In the next essay, D. C. Somervell treats the rise and decline of 
Browning’s reputation, with discriminating incidental! criticism. 
Surely the author overestimates the harm done Browning’s repu- 
tation by the revolt against his sentimental optimism. 

The volume ends with a sensitive study of “Some Kinds of 
Poetic Diction,” by Bernard Groom. This is an old subject, and 
I have yet to see a treatment of it which was not fortunate in its 
suggestiveness. But, setting aside Coleridge, has any one treated 
it with such authority as Professor Lowes in Convention and 
Revolt? 

THomas M. Raysor 

University of Nebraska 
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Carlyle: sa Premiere Fortune littéraire en France (1825-1865). 
By Aan Carey Taytor. Bibliotheque de la Revue de 
Littérature Comparée, Vol. 61. Paris, 1929. Pp. 260. 


German Literature as Known in England (1750-1830). By V. 
StockiEy. London: Routledge, 1929. Pp. xiv + 339. 


It was hardly to be expected that Carlyle’s mind and work 
would be as readily comprehended in France as in Germany. His 
arrogant irrationalism, his indifference to strict literary form, his 
mystical tendencies, and his puritanism, all tended to set him 
apart as an “ écrivain original et excentrique, capable d’intéresser 
les curieux et les savants.” It was only natural that an unfortunate 
lack of translations should but further hinder Carlyle’s reception 
in France. Dr. Taylor’s study sets forth in an admirably lucid man- 
ner the vicissitudes of Carlyle’s work under the conditions to which 
it was peculiarly liable during the forty years between 1825 and 
1865, when French readers slowly outgrew their early impressions 
left by the Revue britannique that Carlyle was an “ennemi de la 
France,” and came to see him more profitably through the eyes of 
Emile Montégut, his first successful French interpreter, and 
through the vivid exposition of Taine. Numerous other inter- 
preters, however, contributed both to the clarifying and the obscur- 
ing of Carlyle’s ideas. A typical example of the French failure 
to understand Carlyle’s individual genius may be noted in the 
contrast between Hédouin’s opinion of him as “ bizarre, confus, 
obscur, inexorable, impie, sans nulle perception de l’avenir, sans 
nulle compréhension du passé” and Montégut’s opinion of him as 
“le véritable penseur du XIXe siécle.” The final decision to 
which Dr. Taylor is led by his investigations is that in 1865 no one 
in France had as yet comprehended the total significance of Car- 
lyle’s work. Chasles had realized the philosophic depth of Sartor 
Resartus; Dilmans had discovered the social gospel in Past and 
Present; Taine had appreciated Carlyle’s attempt at objectivity in 
Cromwell's Letters and Speeches; and all had admired his “ grand 
effort d’impartialité.” None had been able, however, to conquer 
“ Carlylese,” or to understand Carlyle’s blend of mysticism and 
puritanism, or to view his complete and individual message to the 
nineteenth century. 

The central reason suggested by the present study for this failure 
in comprehension lies even deeper: in the French failure to grasp 
the meaning of the doctrine of rights and mights. To what degree 
this is true we shall learn in a later study, in which the author will 
deal with Carlyle’s reception in France from 1865 to the present. 
Dr. Taylor’s final word is that the democratic atmosphere of nine- 
teenth century France was not propitious to the flourishing of 
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Carlyle’s ideas of transcendent individualism among the leaders 
of society. 

In Miss Stockley’s work we find a splendid attempt to chart the 
very difficult field of German literature as translated into English 
from mid-eighteenth century versions of Gellert and Gessner to 
the year when Carlyle was publishing essays on Richter. Without 
repeating the work of Carré (Bibliographie de Goethe en Angleterre, 
1920), or other students of individual German writers, she succeeds 
in presenting the history of German influences in England through 
translations, in listing and arraying a formidable mass of biblio- 
graphical detail, and in stating the nature, the relative value, and 
the critical reception of the more important versions. Her sense 
of order has made the work far less a mere manual or guide than 
bibliographies generally are. Breaking up her chapters according 
to the writers she treats, she manages to convey an astonishing 
amount of information in a more or less narrative form. In this 
way, beginning with the early prose writers, she proceeds to discuss 
the translations of Klopstock, Lessing, Herder, Goethe, Schiller, 
and minor writers of the Sturm und Drang. Then come chapters 
on dramatic works, fiction, collections of romances, miscellaneous 
prose works, and, finally, a brief discussion of some early transla- 
tors and critics. Three Appendices, sure to be welcomed by the 
hurried reader and the individual investigator, provide a list of 
works translated from all the important writers under the authors’ 
names, a chronological list of some two hundred and fifty important 
translations, and a bibliography of the general field, of particular 
authors, and of contemporary English periodicals. 

In spite of its many obvious excellences, such a work will natural- 
ly strike various readers differently. Many of us will regret that 
Miss Stockley has felt compelled to exclude all translations of 
lyrics; others will miss the adequate treatment which they think 
Goethe deserves, in spite of the work already done by Carré; still 
others may note the absence of Carlyle from the chapter on early 
critics and translators. But if the book occasionally errs in the 
omission of helpful discussion, it does not err in the omission of 
significant titles. It is safe to say that, for some time to come, no 
one will need a more readable, a more usable, or a more compre- 
hensive bibliographical guide to the German stream in English 
literature. It represents an achievement in the presentation of a 
tremendous volume of fact in an eminently lucid style. Biblio- 
graphers in general may well envy, if not emulate, its author’s 
success. 


CHARLES FREDERICK HARROLD 
Michigan State Normal College 








BRIEF MENTION 


BRIEF MENTION 


Sklaveret, Staatskirche und Freikirche. Die englischen Be- 
kenntnisse im Kampf um die Aufhebung von Sklavenhandel und 
Sklaveret. Von Apvotr Lotz. Kélner Anglistische Arbeiten, IX. 
Leipzig: Tauchnitz, 1929. 1148. Dr. Lotz has undertaken in 
this monograph not a rounded history of the anti-slavery agitation, 
but a study of the relations between Dissent and the Establishment 
as revealed by that movement, or, more precisely, a study of the 
roéles which different types of religious organization may be ex- 
pected to play in any reform movement. He traces a swing to 
the left, from the conservative African Institution (1807-1823) 
through the Anti-Slavery Society (1823-1830), the Agency Com- 
mittee (1831-1833), and the final stages of the movement, which 
falls more and more completely into the hands of the dissenters. 
Once such a movement gets fairly under way, the advocates of 
direct and drastic measures have all the best of it. An American 
reader can hardly refrain from drawing a parallel with the history 
of the Anti-Saloon League. Under the influence of his teacher 
Schéffler, Lotz dwells almost exclusively on the “ religio-sociologi- 
cal” side of the subject, and does not attempt to rehearse the 
familiar Parliamentary politics of the time or the work of the 
more prominent leaders, but he would of course agree that a 
religious reform movement needs a favorable political conjuncture, 
such as arose in the days of the Reform Bill, before it can strike a 
decisive blow. 

ALAN D. MCKILLOP 





Lord Byron’s Subjectivismus in seinem Verhalten zur Geschichte 
untersucht an seinen Verserzahlungen. Von HILDEGARD D6RKEN. 
Beitrige zur englischen Philologie, XII. Leipzig: Tauchnitz, 1929. 
1108S. The general thesis which Fraulein Dorken maintains is 
that Byron’s verse-romances are significant chiefly as indirect 
revelations of personality. The dramas are ruled out of the dis- 
cussion as purely formal, and the plan of the work excludes Childe 
Harold and the satires. The underlying difficulty in this study is 
that at best the subjectivism of the verse-romances reveals only one 
of several Byrons. Thus most students would now, I think, connect 
The Giaour with Byron’s Gothic pose, without taking it very 
seriously as a self-revelation. The equations between Byron’s own 
experiences and the situations and characters in the verse-romances 
are pretty tenuous. 

ALAN D. MCKILLOP 
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Gustave Lanson, Etudes d’histotre littéraire, réunies et publiées 
par ses collégues, ses éléves et ses amis. Paris: Champion, 1930. 
Pp. 33%. A group of professors of French literature or language 
at the Sorbonne has had the happy idea of republishing in honor 
of M. Lanson twelve of his most important articles. Some of 
these had appeared in historical or philosophical journals, where 
scholars most concerned with them might not think of looking for 
them, others in publications difficult to obtain. To gather them 
together here is to double their usefulness. They include a Pro- 
gramme d'Etudes sur V Histoire provinciale de la vie littéraire en 
France, full of suggestions for the literary historian; studies of 
le Réle de lV Expérience dans la Formation de la Philosophie du 
xviue siécle en France, and of symbolism; articles devoted to 
Calvin’s Institution Chrétienne, to the influence of Vitruvius upon 
dramatic genres, to Descartes, Pascal, Bourdalou, Montesquieu, 
Condillac, Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, and Michelet. They give 
both M. L.’s doctrine, which has had so much influence in direct- 
ing the work of twentieth-century scholars in his field, and 
important examples of its application. The reprinting of the 
articles has been well done, but less care has been given to the 
Table, where appear Vitruse for Vitruve and Instruction for Insti- 
tution, as well as to the list of subscribers in which Chicago is 
put for the University of Chicago and, for the Johns Hopkins, 
the Université de Baltimore! 

H. ©. L. 





Restoration Verse, 1660-1715. Chosen and edited by WILLIAM 
Kerr. London: Macmillan, 1930. Pp. xxvi-+ 439. $2.25. This 
anthology is unique not only because it contains many little known 
poems, some of which are by men as well known as Dryden, but 
because it is the work of one who is in thorough sympathy with 
the period, and enthusiastic over its poetry, who feels that “ Prior’s 
verse is with Herrick’s the most perfect in English” and who 
regards “the gradual Emancipation of Woman” as “among the 
other myths of Progress.” The brief introduction and the sixty- 
five pages of notes are personal and suggestive, not learned; they 
do not discuss the text or elucidate the meaning but help to give 
a sympathetic approach to the verse of the period and to increase 
one’s enjoyment of the individual pieces. 

R. D. H. 











